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To many Western families the photograph of what, to them, symbolizes ‘‘a lasting peace” could be taken almost 
Our national forests and our national parks preserve for us the spiritual 


anywhere in our Western mountains. 
values of the high places in seenes like this of Jackson Lake and the peaks of the Teton Range (see page 2) 








S" DOWN to ham that’s been 
wine-basted during the bak- 
ing. Serve thick, generous slices 
—and eat! You'll discover,when 
you do, the magic that happens 
when food is cooked with wine. 

Good eaters have a hanker, 
also, for Leg O’Lamb that has 
been basted with white table 
wine. For Chicken Tetrazzini 
which calls for Sauterne or Rhine 
Wine. Yes, and if you are lucky 
enough to get a club or sirloin 
steak, marinate it in wine, broil 
— and taste! 

Then, to make your meal a 
real experience, fill glasses with 
the same kind of wine used in the 
cooking. It turns the simplest 
meal into a feast. 

We have a booklet that con- 
tains many delightful wine cook- 
ery recipes. Your free copy is 
waiting. Write for it today, to 
the Wine Advisory Board, 83 
Second Street, San Francisco 5. 
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- \ Have you ever tried Sherried Grapefruit? 


Loosen sections of grape- 
fruit; cut out cores. Fill 
with Sherry, add sugar to 
taste, chill and serve. Or 
fill — Sherry, add a 
tablespoon of. brown 
sugar and dot of butter, Add to your share 
then broil about 15 min- in Tomorrow... 
utes in hot oven, and add to your 
serve hot as appetizer or WAR BONDS today 
for the dessert course 
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Traditionally indus- 

trious New England, 

busy “workshop” of the 

Atlantic seaboard, a na- 

tional leader in per capita 
buying income, apeacetime 
mecca for seashore and 
mountain vacationists—only 
overnight from the whole Pa- 
cific Coast on United's straight, 
strategic route. Serving 43 cities 
across the nation, the Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 


<— Beston, looking down on Tremont Street,acorner 
of Boston Commons and Old Park Street Church, 
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Tuolumne Meadows, 8,594 feet above sea level, 45 miles from Yosemite Valley on Tioga Pass road, starting place for hikes, pack trips 


Destination: our land 


Dear Son: 

I have been reading the American Guide 
Series and an assortment of stuff on na- 
tional forests and national parks. 
Perhaps books on national forests and parks 
shouldn’t be read now by man and boy 
who broke trail together through tangles 
of vine maple, devil’s club, and salal in the 
forests of the Olympics, who have bedded 
down together on the shores of Sierra’s 
Huckleberry Lake with little more prepara- 
tion than kicking out holes for our hips 
in a carpet of pine needles. 

Such books have a strange power over me. 
I not only travel with you again, but I seem 
to be sharing your dreams. Tonight I look 
up into the darkness with you and see, 
flashing and fading there, pictures of our 
future trips. Can you find a better dream? 
Destination for tonight: our land. . . . 
You don’t have to pretend when you say, 
“This is my country, this is my land,” as 
you look down on Yosemite Valley or into 
the granite gorges of King’s Canyon. The 
West just had to contain more grandeur, 


2 


more wild beauty, more natural wonders 
than any other place in the world, to make 
justifiable man’s timeless hunger for fabu- 
lous frontiers on Western horizons. 


This is our land. Remember how we felt 
when we came upon that hidden mountain 
meadow together? We owned it. 

The guide books tell conflicting stories 
about how our Government got the idea 
that the great forests and natural wonders 
of the world should be set aside for public 
use. I like this one from the booklet, 
Glimpses of National Parks: 

As the exploration of the Yellowstone re- 
gion by a group of average Americans came 
to a close, the members of the party sat 
around a campfire one night discussing the 
marvels of nature viewed during the 
months just ending. They talked of filing 


claims on the land—then unappropriated 


public domain—one taking the geyser area, 
another the superb canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River, and so on. (What a wonder- 
ful racket.) Cornelius Hedges advanced the 
startling suggestion that the individuals of 


the party forego any ideas of personal gain 
and work for the preservation of the area 
as a national park for the perpetual use 
of the American people. Thus was born a 
new conception of land use. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Remember that spot on the Hoh where the 
river slowed down and widened to swing 
around a cliff, and there was one deep chan- 
nel across the river, half underbrush. . . . 
salmon-berries and alders mostly? There 
was just one problem in our world then— 
could you drop a fly across the stream 
right at the brush line? You waded in a 
ways. 


That was our land. It’s probably changed 
a little since it became the Olympic Na- 
tional Park. The book: Washington, A 
Guide to the Evergreen State (sponsored 
by the Washington State Historical So- 
ciety, published by Binfords & Mort, Port- 
land) will be a part of our touring equip- 
ment the next time we explore. Here are 
a few notes from its 687 pages that will 
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bring you up to 1941 as far as the Olympics 
are concerned. 

The park was created June 29, 1938, when 
the Wallgren Bill established a national 
park of 643,000 acres and empowered the 
President to increase the area to 892,000 
acres. By order of President Roosevelt, 
187,411 acres were added on January 3. 
1940, making a total of 830,411 acres, or 
approximately 1,308 square miles. Addi- 
tional land, with an outlet on the Pacific, 
is being acquired. The policy of keeping 
this park in a primitive state is being 
strictly maintained; mountain trails, no 
more than 18 inches wide except in dan- 
gerous places, log bridges spanning moun- 
tain rivers, and shelter cabins with split- 
spruce bunks and stone fireplaces will be 
the only marks of man. 

But the dense vegetation and rugged ter- 
rain make it easy to keep the park a wilder- 
ness. The finest example of the magnificent 
rain forests are found in the lower valleys 
of the western slopes, where great stands 
of Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 
red cedar, and silver fir grow to gigantic 
size and height. Temperate climate, winter 
rainfall, and other conditions favor a tropic 
luxuriance in both trees and undergrowth. 
The fallen trunks of enormous trees be- 
come nourishment for seedlings that take 
root upon them, and thus new trees con- 
tinually replace the old. Great festoons of 
moss hang from the towering trees, and the 
ground in some places is an almost impen- 
etrable tangle of fern, vine maple, and 
other jungle-like growth. 

Administrative Offices: National Park Ser- 


Cover photograph by Fred Bond, Los Angeles. 
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This hunter leaves its guns at home 


It carries no guns, drops no bombs; yet the peeping-tom P-38 is 
one of our planes Japs fear most—and a great airplane that flies 
first on Chevron Aviation Gasoline. Armed only with aerial cam- 
eras, this photo version of the Lightning fighter ranges far behind 
battlelines to map Jap secrets. To flight-test and deliver many 
P-38’s, Lockheed in the West chooses Chevron Aviation Gasoline, 
the fuel so many western aircraft builders use. Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline has to be good to match America’s fighting planes—and 
it is, you'll see for yourself when a great new Chevron gasoline 


brings skyway performance to the highway. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


is her most fascinating best 






* The world’s most 
glamorous cocktail lounge! 


Poailly of golden-rose sunsets 
7 ... mystery of light-spangled 

night over a romantic city... 
glory of the great, 2-bridge- 
spanned Bay under moonlight 
... this is the unforgettable 
picture of San Francisco from 
the Top of the Mark. * Let that 
gorgeous panorama become 
your private view! No mat- 
ter how brief your visit, see 
more of San Francisco... her 
beauty, her romance, her fas- 
cinating life... stop at the 
Mark Hopkins! * Rates from 
$5.00. Garage in the building. 
Special reduced rates for 
service men and their families. 
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MARK HOPKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 


Indian dugout canoe with outboard motor, Quillayute River, Olympic Peninsula, Wash. 


vice Headquarters for Olympic National 
Park, Port Angeles, Washington. Visitors 
are advised to secure detailed information 
when planning trips. 

Accommodations: Excellent hotel accom- 
modations and housekeeping cabins, under 
Government supervision, are available at 
Olympic Hot Springs on Boulder Creek; 
and housekeeping cabins at Sol Duc Hot 
Springs. 

Two chalets, accessible only by foot or 
horseback, are operated within the park 
under Government supervision, one at Low 
Divide in the central part of the park and 
the other at Enchanted Valley on East 
Fork Quinault River. Chalets offer good 
accommodations and are excellent base 
camps. 

Good hotels, inns, and camps within the 
park include several on Lake Crescent and 
Lake Quinault, and one at Graves Creek, 
overlooking East Fork Quinault River, all 
privately owned and operated, but under 
Government supervision. There are nu- 
merous resorts, hotels, and camping facili- 
ties along US 101 and on stub roads outside 
of the park. 

Imagine a Washington guide book talking 
about “rain forests.” It didn’t rain the 
August we were there. 

(Remember the names of the rivers? Sal- 
mon and Indians always come to mind 
when we hear them—Elwha, Duckabush, 
Dosewallips, Skokomish, Humptulips, 
Hoh, Satsop.) 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 
Remember another year when we took 
boulders, almost as big as you were, and 
tossed them into the Nisqually as it rushed 
out beneath the glacier? Remember how 
the current tore and tossed to carry them 
down stream? In the same afternoon we 
stopped to watch a bear and her cubs. And 
then the bear ambled over to our car and 


reached mm for your candy. You're lucky 
you didn't argue. Whether the bear or you 
violated the “Don’t feed the bears” law, I 
don’t know. But when we go again, I'll 
watch the bears through closed windows 
I wonder if we will know the park nezxt 
time we see it? 
“Above the forests,” John Muir, the cele 
brated naturalist states, “there is a zone 
of the loveliest flowers, 50 miles in circuit 
and nearly 2 miles wide. . . . daisies, anem 
ones, geraniums, columbine, erythroniums, 
larkspurs, etc., among which we wade knee 
deep and waist-deep, the bright corollas in 
myriads touching petal to petal. All to- 
gether this is the richest subalpine garden 
I have ever found, a perfect floral Elysium.” 
Yes, and there's a lot of unfinished busi- 
ness in the fishing department all the way 
down the Cascades. . . . Packwood, Spirit 
Lake in Mt. St. Helena, the McKenzie, and 
the Deschutes in Oregon, to Crater Lake. 
CRATER LAKE 
How old were you when we sat on the rim 
of Crater Lake and I tried my best to in- 
terest you in the geology of that eighth 
wonder of the world, and all your eyes 
could see was the chipmunk that sat on 
his haunches and begged for salted pe a 
nuts? Well, it was the mountain that blew 
its top. The guide book Says sO. 
I quote from Oregon: End of the Trail 
(Binfords & Mort, $3.00) 
Prehistoric Mount Mazama towered to 
heights of more than 14,000 feet. No man 
ever beheld this mighty, glacier-covered 
mountain, but it is thought to have sur 
passed any of the existing peaks of the Cas- 
cades. The lake was formed eons ago when 
this mountain exploded or burned itself out 
from within, forming the great crater. Seep- 
age and precipitation filled the caldera with 
water, and as it rose, a point was reached 
at which these factors were balanced by 
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Watch Out! | 


This innocent-looking easy 
chair conceals a half pound of 
TNT. It’s the kind of Booby 
Trap our soldiers must watch 
out for after capturing enemy 
territory. That’s why our 
troops receive special train- 
ing in detecting them before 
an accident can happen. 
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Watch 
Out ! 


Hidden from sight in your car is a pos- 
sible Booby Trap that you call a battery. 
Like the easy chair, it looks innocent. 
But Watch Out! It can cause a lot of 
grief. That’s why Shell checks it carefully 
during Shellubrication service ... just as 


















PLAY SAFE... Get 


other vital parts are serviced and tested. 
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a Safety Shellubrication Today ! 


In every car are dozens of Booby 
Traps ... ready to cause trouble, 
expense, even death for the unwary. 
To combat these dangers of war- 
time Stop-and-Go driving .. . to 
delay the day your car will become 
a “junker”. . . start the protective 
care of Shellubrication service. 
Shellubrication goes much fur- 
ther than a mere “grease job.” Dur- 
ing the process of protecting vital 
parts with proper amounts and 
grades of approved lubricants, the 
operator tests and inspects for 
hidden Stop-and-Go wear. Your 


Shellubrication receipt tells what 
he finds . . . shows you the Booby 
Traps before they “explode.”’ 
Don’t drive a Booby Trap! Pro- 
tect yourself and your family with 
a safety Shellubrication. 
* ae *% 
IT’S TIME TO CHANGE TO 
GOLDEN SHELL MOTOR OIL! 
Warm weather will soon be 
here. Be sure your oil is clean, 
summer-grade Golden Shell for 
fullest protection against wear. 
SHELL OIL COMPANY, 
Incorporated 





Care for your Car 
for your Country 


Make a date for SHELLUBRICATION Today / 
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Friendly Lyon 


When stamps stick together, separ- 
ate by covering with a sheet of paper 
and press with a hot iron. 

Skilled, trained Lyon movers 

are bonded for your protection, 


Pillows filled with pine needles are 
popular with dogs...and unpopular 
with the fleas! 

Special Lyon equipment insures 

safe handling of fine furniture, 


Freshen gardenias by placing them 
face down in a bow! of water, then , ' 
put in refrigerator. 
Lyon movers wear clean uniforms. 
Lyon insists on cleanliness, 
Kei 
ay) 
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Iron net veils on waxed paper. They’ 
come out like new! 
Rugs stored at Lyon are vacuumed, 
sprayed with moth preventive...then 
wrapped and sealed. 


To sharpen meat grinder, put small 
pieces of scouring soap through ict. 


And start the day right with the music 
of the “KORN KOBBLERS,” Mon.,Wed., 
Fri., 8:15 A. M. over Don Lee-Mutual 




















Phantom Ship, Crater Lake National Park 


evaporation, to the present level. The lake 
is six miles in diameter and reaches the 
impressive depth of 2,000 feet. No streams 
flow into the crater and there is no visible 
outlet. 

Three theories have been advanced as to 
the formation of the lake. Many geologists 
believe that the top of the mountain was 
blown off by a series of terrific explosions, 
leaving a cauldron 4,000 feet deep. The 
second, and generally accepted theory is 
that the mountain collapsed or was en- 
gulfed, since the volume of mountain top 
which has disappeared, no man knows 
where, amounts to about 17 cubic miles. 
Such a mass, if removed by explosion, 
would have thickly covered the radiating 
slope and produced a symmetrical, conical 
base. Closely associated with the collapse 
is the third surmise which holds that the 
seething mass of lava in the crater of the 
volcano fused and undermined the walls 
and gradually produced the wide caldera 
without violent explosions. 


_ The lake is stocked with steelhead and 


rainbow trout, and with a lesser number 
of other varieties. The trout average two 
pounds in weight, and are readily caught 
even by the inexpert angler. . . . 

(Don’t forget that I’m quoting. I have 
never said that any fish could be readily 
caught by the inexpert angler.) 

The Phantom Ship is a small volcanic 
island resembling an old, double-masted 
sailing ship. The sharp pinnacles of lava 
are the masts, 175 feet tall, and the pine 
and fir trees blend into ropes and rigging. 
Right from Rim Village is the spectacular 
Crater Wall Trail, six feet wide, which 
slopes steeply down to the edge of the lake, 
1.6 miles (45 minutes walking time down, 
1 hour and 15 minutes back; saddle horses 
and mules available) . 

From the foot of Crater Wall Trail, a 26. 
mile circle launch trip can be taken under 
the guidance of a ranger-naturalist. 





YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
Shall we pick up the Oregon Trail and the 
Wallowas on our way to Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton, or drop down to Lassen and 
Yosemite? 
Which way you will want to go may de- 
pend on the guide book you are reading. 
Here’s a paragraph from California, A 
Guide to the Golden State, suggesting that 
we turn off US 99 two miles south of Mount 
Shasta City and take 89 through Bartle, 
Burney Falls State Park to Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park: 
State 89 cuts southeastward across north- 
eastern California, seeming to seek out high 
and inaccessible splendors. It plunges 
through the Cascade Range, comes to a 
chaotic region, where lava has made no 
man’s land of the forests, and emerges be- 
tween ridges of the Sierra Nevada, whose 
granite crags rise sheer from steel-blue 
lakes. The mark of man is plain along the 
route: forests thinned by lumbermen, 
carved mountainsides and piles of tailings 
left by miners, lakes created in hydroelectric 
developments. The road flows smoothly 
through the Feather River region, passes 
old mining towns. mountain stockfarms 
where cowboys ride herd, and reaches lakes 
and meadows where emigrant parties 
fought the Sierra snows—now a playground 
of summer and winter sports. 
Remember the sun at dawn in Cherry Val- 
ley in Yosemite? How the first rays cut 
across the very top of the canyon. You 
felt that you could almost see the golden 
warmth up there as the sun touched the 
last patch of snow on the rim. The walls 
of granite around us seemed colder and 
grayer than before we saw the sun. But the 
breakfast fire was warm. The oxygen you 
breathed then didn’t come in cylinders with 
masks or nasal tubes. .. . 
That was our land. 
Remember the pinto you rode when we 
packed into Yosemite via Huckleberry 
Lake, and when you stumbled upon a grave 
of one of the early immigrants? Suddenly 
you were an Indian scout, a trail blazer, a 
pioneer in buckskin. He who was buried 
there was one of an overland party that 
turned south from the Humboldt. It seems 
entirely fitting that the world should carve 
its most spectacular valley, Yosemite, near 
the end of one of the Western trails. The 
world cannot afford to short-change the 
imagination of the men and women who 
seek new horizons in the West. 
Ive given your boots another saddle soap- 
ing in anticipation of a trip to Wyoming 
and the Yellowstone and Teton Range re- 
gion. The cover photograph is a perfectly 
good reason why. This great landscape is a 
part of the new Jackson Hole National 
Monument created in 1943, but still excit- 
ing controversy in Congress. This monu- 
ment was needed to protect and give 
greater usefulness to Grand Teton National 
Park whose boundaries formerly extended 
only to the base of the mountains. 
Some Congressmen think that this 
shouldn’t be “our land.” 
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10 VITAL 
SERVICES 


TIME TO SUMMERSHIELD 








SPECIAL 
PRICE 


ON 


RICHFIELD'S SUMMERSHIELD SERVICE has been 
developed for "the places that don't show" but 
which need periodic attention if your car is to keep 
running properly. Ask your RICHFIELD dealer about 
this service to ready your car for summer. 


Osrark PLUGS cleaned, ad- 
justed and tested. 


AIR CLEANER cleaned and 
re-oiled. 


CRANKCASE drained, cleaned 
and refilled with Richlube 
Motor Oil. 


DIFFERENTIAL drained, 
cleaned, refilled with Rich- 
field Gear Oil. 


BATTERY checked and filled, 
case and terminals cleaned 
and carrier bolts tightened. 


© 





IRES checked, 
cross-switched. 


FRONT WHEEL BEARINGS 
cleaned, inspected, lubri- 
cated. 


RADIATOR drained, cleaned 
and refilled. 


inflated, 


CHASSIS completely lubri- 
cated with highest quality 
lubricants. 


TRANSMISSION drained, 
cleaned, refilled with Rich- 
field Gear Oil. 


— 
J 
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NOW — AS THEN 
THE ZrcaLocrat 
OF MOTOR OILS 










AT HELPFUL ASSOCIATED DEALERS, INDEPENDENT 
STATIONS, AUTO DEALERS AND GARAGES 


Veedol Motor Oil is vacuum-distilled and solvent refined from 
Bradford Pennsylvania stock, to give it maximum “oiliness” and 
stamina. It gives your motor the famous “film of protection.” 


Drain and refill every 1,000 miles | 
| 
| 





or 60 days... whichever comes first. 


_TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
World’s Largest Refiner of Pennsylvania Oils 
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then that long-planned »Y — Brora 


7 calc 
trip to OREGON... Add another asset to 
{-m, Plan now on a Victory 6A \ . l) LG ¢ 


/ ‘ a 4 o ‘ 
rin Vacation in Oregon! 
‘ The seceeation land of | To SAN DIEGO'S natural assets 
. » . equable climate, semi-tropic 
charm and location on one of the 


world’s finest land-locked harbors 
. ++ you can NOW add its strate- 


your dreams, a wonderland of 
mountains, forest and sea. All out- 


doors will be your playground, gic position in the postwar devel- 
cool, green and inviting. opment of the Orient. 

Mail coupon today. Why not write NOW for all fac- 

| tual information about this lovely 

Buy Bonds TODAY so that TOMORROW you may drive city in the Southern California of 


your dreams and plan to visit or 
make it your home when war ends. 


Qnecon tighwayd. 


0000000000 0000000000 0000000000000 | 
OREGON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION San Diego-California Club, 
Travel Dept. Room 409, Salem, Oregon Room 32 Spreckels Buildi 
in 
Please send me your free illustrated booklet Ss bo 9D, Sp c P ¥ oe , 
on Oregon. an Diego 1, California 
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GARDENER—TRAVELER 


John A. Grant, Seattle landscape architect 
now with our armed forces in Italy, is our 
traveling gardener for this month. He re- 
ports as follows: 

The little valley we are in is very pictur- 
esque, and surrounded by fifteen or twenty 
little rolling hills. A few of the hills are 
draped in olive groves towards the top 
of the south sides, but most of them are 
given over to the native stone pine—the 
mop-headed one that is such a lively green 
and makes a unique and distinctive tree. 
The grapevines are trained up small trees 
that are planted in rows especially for the 
purpose. The type used is occasionally a 
fruit tree, but usually the small Montpelier 
Maple, Acer monspessulanum (Italian— 
acero trilobo). It normally makes a large 
tree but is slow growing and sturdy. Each 
year the top of the tree is cut back to keep 
it under control, thus making it just a liv- 
ing fence post that does not have to be 
replaced because of rotting. Also, I rather 
suspect that it serves the dual purpose of 
using up some of the surplus moisture and 
food and this keeps the grapes from making 
too rank and lush a growth, which they 
would be apt to do at the expense of fruit- 
ing in this damp, rich ground at the bottom 
of the valley. The same old story of plants 
being like people. 

The hillside nearest us is a really gorgeous 
study in greens, from the palest chartreuse 
in the foreground, intense and luminous in 
spots, up into the rich almost emerald at 
the tops of the pines, and the austere black- 
ness of the cypress, with every possible in- 
termediate, including the mossy tile roof 
of a farmhouse, and the haystack and cloud 
effects thrown in for good measure. 


Another thing I have thought of so many 
times is that in the States a small town is 
known as a wide place in the road. Here, 
in Italy, it is a narrow place in the road— 
literally so. Every village or small town on 
a main highway is an automatic bottleneck, 
unless the buildings have been blasted in 
the war so completely as to permit the 
widening of the road. 

Private Grant is the author of the very 
helpful guide, Trees and Shrubs for Pacific 
Northwest Gardens (Frank McCaffrey, 
publisher, Dogwood Press, Seattle) . 


MEXICO TOURS 

A very comprehensive booklet on Mexican 
tour information during 1945 has recently 
been issued by the American Travel Asso- 
ciation. Four basic tours, nine extension 
trips, and special summer “Sita” tours for 
students and teachers are outlined, to- 
gether with information on Mexico City 
hotels, and maps showing connections to 
the capital as well as routes in and around 
the city. The booklet may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the American 
Travel Association, 727 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Speaking of maps of Mexico City, street 
names within the many “Colonias” are a 
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pleasant commentary on the wit and charm 
of the Mexican people. Closely related to 
the legend and history of the area, street 
names like “The Street of the Lost Child,” 
“The Little Corner of Jesus,” “The Street 
of St. Mary the Fat,” and “The False Door 
of St. Andrew” stimulate speculation as to 
how such names came into being. Not un- 
common, either, are such names as “Money 
Street,” “The Street of Article 123 of the 
Mexican Constitution,” and “The Street of 
the Mexican Thinker.” Many large co- 
lonias, or districts, however, show organiza- 
tion in designating the streets; notably Co- 
lonia Cuauhtemoc, in which all streets are 
named for doctors who have contributed to 
Mexico’s medicine; the Lomas section, 
where names come from mountains; and 
the Guadalupe district with names of 
famous musicians. A relatively new section 
honors individual states among the United 
States, while still another, the Colonia 
Roma, honors Mexican states. 


One of the four basic tours, called the 
“Odyssey Series,” includes the very best of 
literally everything—hotel suites, bullfight, 
use of limousines at all times, all tips, and 
a full program of entertainment. These 
tours are planned to fit the time require- 
ments of most travelers. Eight- twelve-, 
and sixteen-day tours, with corresponding 
arrangements from home city to home city, 
are available. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Samuel Brannan and the Golden Fleece, 
by Reva Scott (The Macmillan Company, 
1944, $3.75). Of all the colorful charac- 
ters included among the city fathers of 
San Francisco, surely there was none 
more dashing, more flamboyant, than Sam- 
uel Brannan. It is surprising that no one 
has undertaken his biography until Mrs. 
Scott came along to show us what we have 
been overlooking. Unlike many biograph- 
ers, who must reconstruct large portions of 
their subject’s life from insufficient docu- 
ments, Mrs. Scott has had access to peri- 
odicals, newspapers, correspondence, 
church records, and personal interviews 
with Brannan’s descendants. Indeed, she 
has had almost too great riches for a single 
volume, but that has only served to em- 
phasize the opulence of those not-so-long- 
ago days. 

It is doubtful whether there was anyone in 
San Francisco in the two decades after 1849 
who didn’t know, or hadn’t heard of Sam 
Brannan. He had left New York in 1847 
as the leader of a group of Mormons who 
were heading west by way of Cape Horn. 
A voyage of several months finally landed 
them at Yerba Buena, the little settlement 
soon to be known as San Francisco. Always 
an opportunist, Samuel Brannan saw in the 
gold discovery at Sutter’s fort a chance to 
make his fortune—but not from actually 
panning gold out of the hills. He deliber- 
ately withheld announcement of the strike 
until he had built stores and stocked them 
with supplies for the hordes of men who 
would soon come storming into the gold 
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Railroad Noises 


An editorial from the San Jose, California, “Evening News”. 
(San Jose is on the main line of Southern Pacific’s Coast Line) 


W: HAVE always resented those 
snooty expressions, ‘“‘across the 
tracks” or “down by the tracks,” 
with their implication that there 
was something disreputable and 
socially low-life about living near 
railroad tracks. After living many 
years a block from the Espee’s 
rails, we rise to say that there are 
many worse places to live. 

Living close to the railroad has 
its obvious advantages when you 
are a boy. Where is there a more 
romantic place than the right of 
way, with wheezing switch engines, 
puffing freights (which travel so 
much faster now than they used 
to) and speeding passenger trains? 
Morning, noon and night railroad- 
ing holds attraction for a boy, 
which is why so many of them go 
into it, finding a romance which 
never dulls until they die. 

“But how can you stand the 
noise?’”’ someone asks. 

Far from being bothered by the 
noises, you get so you find them 
soothing and conducive to repose. 
You get so you can tell the freight 
trains from the passengers, and 
you distinguish the touch on the 
whistle rope of that individualistic 
engineman who makes his blasts so 
short, sharp and distinctive. 

The various whistle notes repre- 
sent to you these giant creatures of 
fire and steel talking to one an- 
other over long distances and on 
winter nights, when the wind is 
blowing and the rain is pelting 
against the windows it is pleasant 
to think of engineer and fireman, 
snug in their cab with the fire roar- 
ing below them, shunting lines of 
cars up and down the glistening 
wet tracks. 

If these night noises from the 
tracks are comfortable and appeal- 
ing to you during peace they have 


even more of these qualities during 
war. You realize that both the wars 
in which we are engaged are trans- 
portation wars and must be won 
not only in the foxholes and work- 
shops but on the railroads as well. 
Some of the particularly long trains 
you hear puffing and snorting these 
nights are troop trains and others 
are weighed down with war’s ma- 
teriel. It is comfortable to reflect 
what a great job the railroadmen 
are doing, driving their trains and 
switching their cars 24 hours a day, 
even while you are asleep. 

Back a few years, when trucks 
and buses started to cut more and 
more deeply into railroad revenues, 
with the airplane as an additional 
competitor just ahead, as a boy 
living near the tracks you may 
have wondered a little worriedly if 
they would put your old friends, 
the freights and passengers, out of 
business. It took the war to show 
that a nation’s need of railroads 
continues, that no nation can be 
great and strong without them. 
You are reassured by that, and by 
the articles and drawings that have 
been published of vastly improved 
equipment which will help the rail- 
roads get their share of traffic after 
the war. Such things mean your 
friends will be able to stay alive 
and that, drowsily safe and com- 
fortable, you will continue to hear 
the trains chugging and puffing 
through the night. 

+ £ a 

We thank the San Jose News for 
so beautifully putting into words the 
way we railroaders, and many other 
people, feel about trains. 


Pp The friendly 
Southern Pacific 








WHEN Acghways 
are Hapepy Ways 
AGAIN 


Millions of men and women in uni- 
form—and millions of civilians, too 
—are dreaming of traveling along 
the highways to joyfully redis- 
cover the land they love. 

They dream of groves of mighty 
trees ... calm rivers and singing 
streams .. . tall mountains, and 
alluring roads winding into the 
sunset... 

When the urgent job of carry- 
ing war manpower is done, Grey- 
hound will help travelers to make 
these dreams come true. And 
everyone can look ahead with 
Greyhound to luxury and con- 
venience such as highway travel 
has never known before. 

Highways will be happy ways 
again! 
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fields. From the moment that Sam strode 
up Montgomery Street toward the plaza, 
and turned dramatically to shout, “Gold! 
Gold from the American River” (display- 
ing a bottle of the precious dust) , the stam- 
pede was on. As it grew, so grew Sam’s 
fortune and reputation. 

Those were fabulous times—times of hard- 
living, lavish-spending, rough-talking men 
who took their wine, women, and song 
where they found them. And Samuel Bran- 
nan was no exception. 

This fictionized biography is packed with 
treasure, both for the person who already 
knows and loves the Bay Area, and for the 
one who has a visit to San Francisco high 
on his list of postwar travel plans. It is 
history as we like to read it—live, lusty, 
and at the same time, authentic. 


CABLE CAR DAYS 


Cable Car Days in San Francisco, by Edgar 
M. Kahn (Stanford University Press, rev. 
ed., 1944, $3.00) . 

No San Francisco-lover ever forgets the 
cable cars, and they will take on added 
attraction for him after a reading of Mr. 
Kahn’s book. This generously illustrated 
volume takes the reader back to Hallidie’s 
first cable cars, through their heyday in 
the eighties, to the present time. The his- 
tory of the cable car includes, necessarily, 
considerable history of San Franeisco itself. 
This is written with such affection that one 
is likely to feel a twinge of regret if he is 
not so fortunate as to have grown up with 
the city. The author has delved into old 
records and, where possible, has drawn 
upon personal accounts of such events as 
the fire of 1906. 

The book leads off with a reprinting of 
Gelett Burgess’ colorful “Ballad of the 
Hyde Street Grip,” and finishes with a 
wistful chapter called “Fading Out”—“No 
transportation system continues indefin- 
itely.” The entire thing is so well done. we 
think, that we felt a little inclined to join 
the “Save the Cable Car League” (see page 
115). 


ATHERTON’S SAN FRANCISCO 


Golden Gate Country, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton (American Folk Series, Duell, Sloan 
& Pierce, Inc., $3.00). Mrs. Atherton’s 
smooth, nimble prose tells the story of some 
170 years in the development of the San 
Francisco Bay Region. It can hardly be 
called a history; rather, it is an intimate 
personal account, written as though the 
whole panorama had passed by in memory. 
One of the most entertaining passages con- 
cerns San Francisco’s growing pains dur- 
ing the 1850’s. “The Wickedest City on 
Earth” was infested with a band of profes- 
sional politicians who corrupted police, 
sheriffs, and prosecuting attorneys, and 
protected shyster lawyers (“and it seemed 


that all of them in the eastern states had - 


taken refuge in San Francisco to escape 
prison or disbarment”). The solid citizens, 
determined to clean up the city, gradually 
(“San Franciscans are traditionally good- 
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natured and slow to wrath”) formed them- 
selves into two groups, according to their 
convictions as to how the job should be 
done: the Vigilantes, who felt that the law 
should be taken into their own hands, and 
the Law and Order Group, who respected 
the law regardless of its exponents. 
Frequently, families found themselves split 
by their adherence to either of these groups, 
and Mrs. Atherton relates that her father 
was a Vigilante while her grandfather clung 
to the Law and Order Group, and that 
once her grandfather called her father a 
murderer. “Relations,” she says, “were 
strained.” 

The story of the all-time largest California 
cattle ranch, the Miller-Lux partnership, is 
told in great detail; a generous chapter is 
devoted to San Francisco SOCIETY (the 
seven capital letters are Mrs. Atherton’s) ; 
there is a good description of the earth- 
quake and fire, including the old story on 
Caruso, who tore out of the Palace Hotel 
shouting that he preferred his Vesuvius any 
day and then ran a scale to be sure that his 
voice had not been ruined. The last twenty- 
five pages are a chronicle of the city of San 
Francisco during the period from 1906 to 
the present. 


SOUTH PACIFIC BIRDS 
Birds of the Southwest Pacific, by Ernst 
May (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $3.75) . This is an authoritative work 
by an eminent ornithologist, on bird life 
in the South Pacific islands where so many 
American boys have been fighting. It is the 
first comprehensive handbook suitable for 
both the amateur who is mildly interested 
in birdlife and the professional zoologist. 
It was published in reply to the many 
letters to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History from American marines, sail- 
ors, and soldiers who sought information on 
the birds of the region. 


DON’T TRAVEL 


“Persons who insist on traveling on rail- 
roads and bus lines this summer must ex- 
pect standing room only, trains without 
diners, delays and long lay-overs in making 
connections, Pullman reservations difficult 
or impossible to obtain, and no guarantee 
of return space on date needed.” 

So says the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in its plea to urge civilians to spend 
their vacations at home again this year. 
Backing up its statement with some un- 
pretty facts, ODT points out that the 
steadily increasing number of returned cas- 
ualties (about 30,000 a month are arriving 
now), the rotation leave plan, a liberalized 
furlough policy, and the increased move- 
ment of war prisoners must necessarily 
make greater inroads into the fixed supply 
of Pullman equipment. Bus line operations 
are complicated by shortages of equipment, 
replacement parts and tires, and a man- 
power shortage. 

The only bright spot in the whole picture 
is the fact that the nation’s railroads and 
bus lines are doing a magnificent war job. 
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at is Western gardening? 


have given the conventional 
beauty-for-beauty’s-sake garden pretty 
rough treatment. The perennial border, the 
herbaceous border, the rose garden, and the 
mixed border are distinctions in but few 
Western gardens. 

It seems to us that this convention-break- 
ing had its beginnings entangled with the 
architectural revolution. In fact, the leftist 
gardener should be given credit or censure 
(according to your taste) for the develop- 
ment of modern Western architecture 

The homeowner-gardener developed a lik- 
ing for the sun and the soil. He moved a 
table out on the lawn for a Sunday break- 
fast. Table and chairs quickly ruined the 
lawn. The neighbors thought he was queer. 
So he paved a corner of the lawn with brick, 
eliminated a formal rose garden, built a 
trellis, planted a vine, and read the Sunday 
comics in sunny privacy. But carrying the 
table from the closet, through the dining 
room, kitchen, and back entry became a 


chore. So he remodeled the dining room 





Terrace looks onto orchard. Cyrus Monroe home, La Jolla, Calif. 
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window into sliding doors almost as wide 
as the room. This made the dining room 
a part of the garden, so the garden had to 
change. — 

As his living spread over the lot. the con- 
ventional lines of his garden disappeared. 
He found more space to live in but less to 
look at. His garden became a number of 
outdoor rooms, and the living rooms of his 
house were extensions of his garden. Some 
one called this scheme of affairs “open plan- 
ning,” and wrote “living area” on combina- 
tions of terraces and living rooms, and 
“play area” on combinations of garden and 
sun room or recreation room. 


DIRT GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
So you see, just because a few dirt garden- 
ers wanted to be more intimate with the 
Western sun and soil, a new trend in archi- 
tecture and landscaping was born. 
Of course, technically we have no right to 
speak of outdoor rooms as gardens, and the 
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illustrations on these pages probably do not 
belong in the latter classification. (Actually 
they are individual rooms in the gardens of 
Sunset readers we visited last September.) 
But even if each were, in fact, all of the 
space available for outdoor activity, no one 
should quarrel with the “gardening” repre- 
sented. Western gardening ad:nits no 
“style.” It’s gardening as you like it. 


SIMPLIFICATION 
Currently, the absence of the professional 
gardener has forced a trend toward simpli- 
fication in plantings. In hundreds of cases, 
we have noted that simplification improved 
both garden design and color. Some ex- 
amples of gardens reduced to a few va- 
rieties, yet colorful practically all year, are: 
the large garden on a hilltop (see pages 14, 
15) consisting of ivy, hypericum, calycinum, 
Cape Plumbago, Mermaid roses: the cool 
garden with Star Jasmine vines, white aza- 
lea border, white violet ground-cover, pots 
of white pelargoniums; the yellow garden 
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Walnut trees, grape stakes. Rod LaRocque home, Saticoy, Calif. 
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Parking areas, service areas need not be without good planting 


consisting of espaliered Meyer lemons, 
dwarf yellow lantana, yellow gazanias; a 
lavender and rose garden where Heliotrope 
and Lantana Sellowiana comprise the en- 
tire color with the exception of evergreen 
shrubs; and a garden where the ordinary 
magenta bougainvillea constitutes a color 
scheme problem solved by the use of Cape 
Plumbago and lavender and purple ver- 
benas—all heat lovers. 

Here are some plantings that go well in the 
six gardens illustrated on these pages. Read 
from left to right, starting at the top of 
the right-hand page. 


SERVICE AREA 
Actually this is a service area in the Rod 
LaRocque home in Saticoy, California. But 
in gardens where maximum play room is 
important, espaliered deciduous fruit trees, 
such as apples and pears, and the evergreen 
citrus pear or loquat, make a complete gar- 
den. (The evergreen pear is, in fact, non- 
fruiting, but it has very beautiful, shiny 


foliage, red tinted when young, and white 
flowers. It grows from 8 to 12 feet high.) 


DINING TERRACE 
Terrace in the Lawrence W. Hood home in 
San Marino, California. Here are suggested 
ivy or ordinary geraniums in pots, ever- 
green grape against the wall, and maybe a 
splash of bougainvillea coming around the 
sunny corner. 


ORCHARD TERRACE 
Terrace in the home of the Cyrus M. 
Monroes, La Jolla, California, extends into 
the family orchard. If flowers are wanted, 
choose those that are big, bold, and hand- 
some, such as agapanthus, canna, echium, 
day-lily, and oriental poppy. 


GRAPE STAKES AND WALNUT TREES 
Walnut grove barbecue in Rod LaRocque 
gardens could be given color—geraniums in 
the winter, alternate plantings of Paul’s 
Scarlet Roses, and grapes on the fence. 


Covered dining terrace in Lawrence W. Hood home, San Marino 


TILES AND ROSES 
Dr. E. R. Ranker of Lafayette, California, 
has one of the easiest-to-care-for lawns of 
tile. Roses like this open, sunny position. 


BRICK AND WATER 

Richard Quick of Riverside, California, de- 
signed this private, secluded brick-and- 
water garden. A good addition to the plant- 
ing would be dwarf agapanthus (see page 
45.) They would be in keeping with the 
water-lilies and are permanent plants. Wa- 
ter drops musically into the pool from two 
levels in the corner. 


YOUR CHOICE 

Turn a deaf ear to anyone who talks of the 
perfect garden. Freedom of choice must 
always be precious to Western gardeners. 
If you choose to have the fun of growing 
things, don’t fill your garden with wood, 
brick, or tile. The only perfect Western 
garden is the one that fits you. 





Formal tile patio in home of Dr. E. R. Ranker, Lafayette, Calif. On small city lot, easiest-to-maintain “screen” is of wood or brick 
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Cape Plumbago, ivy, and low conifers cover west slope below the back of the house. Watering well once or twice a month is sufficient 


Hilltop 


garden 


Slope in front of the house is planted with 
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we FACT THAT it is more difficult to gar- 
den successfully on a hilltop than on flat 
ground was faced realistically by Dr. and 
Mrs. Carl H. Ellertson when they built 
their home on Robleda Heights near Los 
Altos, California, about four years ago. 

The garden was planted section by section, 
and only as many plants as could be prop- 
erly cared for were set out at one time. 


Realizing that most of the topsoil had been 
eroded by rain and wind, they first of all 
had several loads of good soil, leaf mold, 
and manure hauled in. Mixed together, this 
compost was used in every hole in which 
plants were set out. (Manure was omitted 
in planting natives.) 

Their first summer in the new garden was 
dedicated to keeping plants watered, and 


Mermaid roses (evergreen and almost ever-blooming) and low, spring blooming ceanothus 
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hardly a plant was lost. Planting (in cer- 
tain locations) was rigidly limited to those 
plants that could stand hot sun and wind. 
and, for the most part, to those that were 
attractive throughout the year. 


In the picture at the top of this page is 
shown a section of the garden on the left 
of the front entrance to the house. Above 
the low brick retaining wall on the left, is 
a planting of Sedum praealtum, always a 
lush, succulent green, and bright with 
starry yellow flowers in early spring. Aus- 
tralian Bluebell (Sollya heterophylla) grows 
above the wall on the right, with Convol- 
vulus Cneorum planted behind. Star-Jas- 
mine (Trachelospermum jasminoides) is 
trained on the stake fence enclosing the 
small service area which includes a tiny, 
but adequate herb garden. A broad band 
of English Ivy grows on the left side of the 
path—a planting that extends around three 
sides of the garden. A weekly watering 
through the summer months keeps the ivy 
clean, fresh, and green. 





The center photograph shows the west ter- 
race, just off the front entry. The potted 
plant with the large, dramatic leaves is 
Sparmannia africana (sometimes called 
False Linden) . Sedum praecaltum is planted 
above the brick coping on the right, while 
low junipers carpet the semi-circle on either 
side of the terrace. The low, white edging 
is of Sweet Alyssum. The only lawn in the 
garden is the small patch seen here. The 
wide eaves and the shades (made of thin, 
narrow strips of wood) , which are dropped 
when the sun makes it necessary, keep the 
inside of the house cool and comfortable 
even on the hottest summer days. 


A thick, luxuriant Giant Burmese Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera Hildebrandtiana) covers 
the west wall of the left wing of the house. 
In the bed below is planted a solid mass of 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum), a 
1-foot, evergreen shrub covered with bright 
yellow, single flowers in late spring and 
during summer. 


White, pale yellow, and various shades of 
green comprise the color scheme of the 
planting in the beds on either side of the 
approach to the front entry (lower photo) . 
Providing white accents are azaleas, camel- 
lias, daphnes, gardenias, and the Starry- 
Magnolia (M. stellata). Soft yellow violas 
bloomed on either side of the path this 
spring, and low Feverfew (matricaria) 
Silver Ball, will take their place this sum- 
mer. The permanent edging along the path 
is of Hen-and-Chickens (Sempervivum tec- 
torum). An interesting feature is the pot 
balcony to the left. Pelargoniums have 
been a spring feature, but the permanent 
potted collection is of succulents in various 
shades of green. 


The shrub in the foreground is Australian 
Bluebell, evergreen, shiny-leafed, with 
small, blue, bell-shaped flowers. Though a 
creeper growing to 6 feet, this shrub is 
easily kept low by pruning. 


he vine planted on the garage (the right 
wing) is long-clustered, purple wisteria. 
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MAY 


in Central California Gardens 


My IS AN IN-BETWEEN MONTH—not 
quite into summer, yet too late to be called 
spring. Practically every summer flower 
and vegetable can and should be planted 
this month. If you put off planting them 
more than two or three weeks, you may 
lose the benefit of bloom or crops during 
early summer. Make the most of good 
growing conditions. In many cases, of 
course, earlier planting, especially of warm 
season crops, might have been wasteful be- 
cause of unstable weather conditions. 

Dry soil and insects are two of the garden’s 
worst enemies from now until autumn. 
Many gardeners lose small plants and seed- 
lings at this time because they do not 
recognize this fact and take proper meas- 
ures to counteract harmful results. 

May is also the time when you should look 
forward to fall and to next year. Most per- 
ennials and biennials may be started this 
month for next year’s bloom. 


ANNUALS 


Almost all summer annuals—but especially 
the heat-lovers—may be planted in the 
open ground. Among them are zinnias, ti- 
thonias, portulaca, mesembryanthemum, 
venidium, morning-glory, and nasturtiums. 
Because they like heat, however, don’t as- 
sume that they can stand drying out of 
seed or seedlings any better than other an- 
nuals. You must be as careful with them 
as with vegetables to prevent drying out of 
the seedbed. They become drought-resist- 
ant only after they are well-established. 
Plants of these annuals, as well as of many 
others, such as ageratum, aster, marigold, 
petunia, phlox, salpiglossis, scabiosa, an- 
nual chrysanthemum, and cosmos, are 
available in well-stocked nurseries. 





In picking marguerites, cut a little below 
the flowering stems. It keeps plants bushy 


PERENNIALS 


May is the month when the seed of most 
perennials and biennals (many were men- 
tioned in last month’s issue of Sunset) 
should definitely be sown if you want 
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bloom next year. (Some perennials take 
two years to bloom.) 

Are you looking for a low, compact peren- 
nial to edge a sunny border or path? Then 
sow seed this month of the small Thrift 
or Sea-Pink (Armeria alpina); one of the 
dwarf, compact pinks, such as the Ched- 
dar-Pink (Dianthus caesius); Feverfew 
(matricaria); a small Bouncing Bet (Sapo- 
naria ocymoides); or one of the hybrid ver- 
benas. Low campanulas, Coral Bells 
(heuchera) , perennial candytuft, Forget- 
Me-Not (M yosotis palustris semperflorens), 
and primroses make good low edgings in 
shaded locations. 


VIOLETS AND PRIMROSES 


Divide your violets and primroses this 
month, and you will find them well-estab- 
lished by autumn and ready to bloom with 
increased vigor next spring. Unless they 
are divided, leaves become smaller, and 
flowers fewer and smaller. Select strong 
rooted runners of violets, and single rooted 
divisions of primroses. Before replanting. 
spade some rotted manure into the ground. 
After planting, water and sprinkle them 
overhead frequently until they are well 
established. 

It is still possible to plant perennials from 
pots or cans—or even in large clumps. The 
important thing is not to disturb the roots 
during the planting process, and not to let 
them suffer for lack of water. 


VEGETABLES 


May is the ideal month for planting warm 
season crops in most sections. Get in your 
beans, corn, cucumbers, melons, eggplant, 
peppers, squash, and tomatoes. Even 
though the weather seems quite ideal, no 
harm comes of coddling cucumbers, melons, 
eggplants, peppers, and even tomatoes, a 
little. If you have hotcaps on hand, use 
them for two or three weeks until night 
temperatures are up a little higher. (See 
pages 46 to 49 of the April 1945 Sunset for 
more information on culture and varieties 
of tomatoes.) 

Place snail bait near these plants when you 
put them out. This will also prevent at- 
tacks by cutworms that chew stems of 
plants at the point where they come out of 
the ground. 

If you are planting root crops or lettuce, 
make it an invariable rule to cover the 
newly seeded rows with strips of burlap (or 
with screened manure or grass clippings) 
until the seeds have sprouted. You will 
probably have to water the seedbeds every 





day if the weather is warm—as carefully 
as you sprinkle a newly sown lawn. 

In the interior valleys, lettuce had better 
be planted in half shade. Great Lakes, Cos- 
berg, Imperial 847, and Romaine are va- 
rieties that have shown considerable re- 
sistance to heat and tipburn. 

Seed-Doll: The seed-doll method of start- 
ing seeds is especially recommended dur- 
ing the warm months when there is greater 
danger of drying out of seeds during the 
germination process. This method involves 
placing the seed in a cloth “blanket” which 
is kept moist until the seeds have sprouted 
and are ready to sow or plant in the usual 
manner. 





Materials needed to make a seed-doll are: 
heavy cotton material, such as flannel; and 
a filler of peat, excelsior, or scraps of cloth. 
Be prepared to plant the seeds immediately 
after they have sprouted, as delay may 


mean loss of seeds. 


BULBS 

Dahlias, gladioli, and tuberous begonias are 
the most important bulbs of the month. By 
this time, of course, any tuberous begonias 
you plant should be quite well started in 
pots or in flats. They are shallow-rooted, 
and it is possible, by handling them care- 
fully, to transplant them successfully now. 
Your spring bulbs are still in the process 
of ripening and storing food for next year’s 
blooms, so allow their tops to remain uncut 
until they are brown and dry. 

Anemones and ranunculi that have finished 
blooming and are in the ripening stage 
should not receive too much water as this 
sometimes causes rotting of the bulbs. If 
they are planted in places where regular 
watering is necessary, it is best to lift them 
and to heel them in where water may be 
withheld except for occasional sprinkling. 


ROSES 


Roses need water, food, pest control, and 
perhaps some disbudding throughout their 
blooming season. Water as often as neces- 
sary to keep the soil in the root zone con- 
stantly moist. Experts recommend a 
monthly feeding with a tablespoon of com- 
mercial fertilizer to each plant; or one-half 
cup of fertilizer (for an average sized bush) 
every two months. 


SWEET PEAS 
As the weather becomes warmer, sweet peas 
need generous watering to keep flowers 
blooming and stems and leaves green. A 
good soaking at least once a week is neces- 
sary in average soils. In light soils, water- 
ing twice a week may be necessary. Be sure 
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to pick the flowers regularly if you want 
to prevent early seed formation. 


SUBTROPICALS 


May is a good month in which to plant 
avocados, citrus, and other subtropicals. 
(See pages 16 and 17 of the February 1945 
Sunset.) This is also an advantageous time 
to plant such tender and half-hardy shrubs 
and vines as fuchsias, Princess Flower 
(tibouchina) , lantana, streptosolen, helio- 
trope, bougainvillea, thunbergia, and Pas- 
sion-Flower. 


HEDGES 


This is almost your last chance to prune 
hedges during the present season. If you 
wait much longer, there may be some dan- 
ger that the young growth resulting after 
pruning will be burned by hot sun. Then, 
too, the longer you delay cutting, the 
harder the growth will be to cut. 


IRIS 

Next month, iris growers will begin filling 
the orders taken during the current bloom- 
ing season. If you want to be sure of get- 
ting a particular variety, this is the time 
to visit a nursery specializing in iris, to 
see many of them in bloom and to place 
your order. 


LAWNS 


Give your lawn plenty of water from now 
on through the summer. If possible, water 
in the morning so that the surface of the 
grass will not be wet when nightfall comes. 
Watering late in the day is a contributing 
cause to brown spot, a fungus disease com- 
mon to bent lawns. Various commercial 
preparations for the control of brown spot 
are available in garden supply stores, and 
should be used immediately after infection 
is noticed. 





Cut flowers, such as chrysanthemums, sal- 
piglossis, Shasta daisies will have straight 
stems if you stake them as illustrated here 


PRUNING 

Flowering peach and flowering apricot 
trees may be pruned early this month when 
flowering is over. (See page 16 of the Jan- 
uary 1945 Sunset for full instructions.) 

There is still time to prune out the old 
wood of early flowering deciduous shrubs, 
such as deutzia, forsythia, flowering quince, 
spiraea, and weigela. This will give the new 
growth, on which flowers will appear next 
year, more room and nourishment for good 
development. (Pruning instructions appear 
on page 42 of the January 1945 Sunset.) 
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Pinch off faded flowers of rhododendrons 
and azaleas to keep them from going to 
seed. Himalayan types, such as R. fra- 
grantissimum, should have their straggly 
branches pruned once every three years. 


BENEFIT FROM WASTE WATER 


The Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris) will 
blossom happily if planted beneath the out- 
door water faucet so that it may puddle its 
feet in the wasted dripping caused by the 
constant turning on and off of the water, 
or the screwing on and off of the hose con- 
nection. Its love of bog conditions is quite 
well satisfied in this spot which is gener- 
ally damp. 





FLAT TIP 


It may not be new to all of you, but the 
tipping of a flat on one end, as shown, with 
a gentle jarring produced by tapping it 
sharply on the ground, is a good thing to 
do before you start removing plants. It 
results in the formation of a small free space 
at the upper end, and a trowel is easily in- 
serted to remove the first row of plants 
without injuring roots or mutilating foliage. 


$2500 ‘GREEN THUMB’’ CONTEST 


A Victory Garden contest, now under way 
and ending October 1, 1945, is sponsored by 
the National Victory Garden Institute, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
The contest gives many gardeners an o)- 
portunity to win war bonds and other valu- 
able prizes. There will be adult divisions 
for industrial workers as well as for home 
garden participants, and youth divisions 
in elementary and high school groups. Sil- 
ver medals will be awarded to state cham- 
pions, and certificates and ribbons to other 
winners. Each contestant must enter a 
completed Green Thumb Record Book 
with his local Victory Garden Chairman 
or sponsor not later than October 1, 1945. 
Details on the contest and record books will 
be available from local and state garden 
chairmen and defense councils, or from the 
National Victory Garden Institute at the 
above address. 


REVIVING CUT FLOWERS 


The trick of cutting the stems of flowers 
under water is something to remember at all 
times, but especially in summer when cut 
flowers are more plentiful and the weather 
is trying. It is a useful practice with newly 
picked flowers, but most appreciated when 
it results in the rejuvenation of flowers you 





were almost ready to discard. It works 
better with some flowers than with others, 
but we’ve seen roses, zinnias, asters, and 
gladioli, to name a few, revive miraculously 
shortly after this treatment. Be sure the 
water is cold and fresh, and the container 
deep enough to hold sufficient water to 
cover a good portion of the stem. Do not 
remove the stem from the water once the 
new cut has been made. The revival re- 
sults from the fact that the fresh cut opens 
up cells through which the water may pass 
to the top of the stem, and finally to the 
flower itself, 


EASY SHADE 
Here is one of the best ways we have found 
yet to provide shade for plants in rows. 
Place 4-foot, 1xl-inch stakes 3 feet apart 
at an angle, on the side of the row from 
which the hottest sun comes (see cut). 





Drive the stakes in about 8 inches. Use 
thumb tacks to fasten 6-foot lengths of 36- 
inch cheesecloth to the stakes. The shade 
easily covers two rows spaced 12 to 18 
inches apart. The stakes and cloth are easily 
moved, rolled up when not in use, or dis- 
assembled when no longer needed for this 
particular purpose. 





Plant plenty of blue and white flowers in 
your garden if you want it to look cool this 
summer. Perennials predominate in the two 
borders shown here, and they have a long 
period of bloom, stand plenty of heat, and 
are excellent for cutting. If you prefer a 
tall variety of Shasta Daisy in the border 
below, plant Alaska, Mount Shasta, or 
White Queen. If you want color this sum- 
mer, buy two-year-old plants in containers. 
Seed of perennials sown this month usually 
does not produce bloom for two years, 
though some plants give light bloom in the 
first year. 








Open planning on a sheltered lot. Exterior walls are of cedar siding. Fence made of woven spruce boards rip-sawed to slats V4 by 4 inches 


Tomorrow’s house 


... built in 1941 


DEPUE-MORGAN 


A corner type fireplace screens hall into bedrooms. (See plan.) Grill at top of fireplace 
wall admits heat from furnace. Ceilings in living room, bedrooms, of composition board, 
painted before installed. The texture, insulating, and acoustic values determined selection 


A r SOME future date, when the trends in 
home building are charted, the years 1942 
to 1946 wiil be known as the period in 
which the home planner caught up with 
the architect. 

With few exceptions, the homes you see 
pictured today in home and architectural 
magazines as examples of new ideas in plan- 
ning were “new” more than four years ago. 
The house of architect Paul Kirk of Seattle 
is no exception. Although built in 1941 
(construction cost, $4,000) , it embodies 
principles in planning, orientation. solar 
heating, etc. which are now nationally pub- 
licized as innovations to be found in the 
postwar home. 

The important factor determining the type 
and layout of the house (in addition to 
the budget) was the site. The overall lot 
size was 75 by 100 feet. As it was heavily 
wooded in some sections, and south expo- 
sure was desirable for all main rooms, the 
house was crowded to within three feet of 
the north lot line. Such placement resulted 
in a 50-foot side yard to the south. 


The owners report: We have especially en- 
joyed the openness created by the large 
windows. We have found that in winter 
months when the sun is shining, the heat 
gained is greater than the heat loss which 
occurs on cloudy days. In fact, on a sunny 
day, regardless of the outside temperature, 
our furnace will go down to pilot light level 
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from about 10:30 in the morning until 


about 3:30 or 4:00 in the afternoon. 


FOUNDATION 


The house hugs the ground because it is 
built on a slab. There is a difference of 
but 8 inches from finished floor to grade. 
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The concrete slab was constructed as fol- 
lows: Hollow building tile, 3 by 12 by 12, 
was laid directly on grade, forming a solid 
floor. Over this a 24%-inch concrete slab 
was poured. Exterior walls were extended 
down to form a 2-foot-deep wall 10 inches 
thick, which acted as a footing wall. The 
slab was then mopped with asphalt emul- 
sion on which was laid 30-pound saturated 
felt. The sleeper blocks were applied di- 
rectly to this. A wood sub-floor was laid 
on the sleepers and finished by cementing 
pressed wood squares to it. 


HEAT 

The 2-inch space between slab and sub- 
floor forms a continuous duct space under 
the entire floor. Cold air returns were cut 
into this floor space in all rooms. The fur- 
nace has a fan mounted at the bottom 
which sucks air from under the floor and 
throws this air out into the rooms. There 
are no hot air ducts from the furnace, the 
entire hall acting as a distributing chamber. 
The corner type fireplace makes possible 
extra seating space around it in case of a 
large gathering of people, and also serves 
both living room and dining room. It seems 
to give off more heat than other fireplaces 
because twice as much area is exposed to 
the room as in a standard design. 


DOORS 
All doors throughout were second-hand, 
five-panel doors that were covered with 
plywood on both sides, on the job. 

FENCE 
The fence was made out of spruce which 
was obtained at a local box factory. Board, 
114 by 4 inches, was ripped into four pieces, 
forming slats approximately 1% by 4 inches. 
This was face and back primed with the 
preservative used on the house. In con- 
structing the fence, all vertical members 
were nailed first to the bottom rail, and 
horizontal members woven into position. 
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P. A. DEARBORN 





“Even though windows are single glazed, we heated entire house last year for $24” 
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Paved terrace off the dining room. Note how crowding house to north line gives spacious- 
ness and sun to all the living areas, both indoors and out. Trellis for vines at far left 
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Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet 
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Ranger's Sandwich Spread. Mix ham,egqs, 
pimientos, olives, mayonnaise, seasonings 




















Pack mixture into jar with a tight fit- 
ting lid and store it in the refrigerator 
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Makes enough filling for 10 to 12 man- 
sized sandwiches. Good in a lunch box 
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For a main dish, cover sandwiches with 
egg-milk mixture, let stand, then bake 





An invitation: Send your favorite 
in-tune-with-the-times recipes to 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco 11. For each 
recipe used, Sunset pays $2 upon 
publication. 
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RANGER’S SANDWICH SPREAD 


Here’s a hearty sandwich spread that 
will be welcome in the lunch box. This 
recipe makes enough filling for 10 to 12 
man-sized sandwiches; if you like, you 
can make half the quantity and use the 
remaining meat in some other way. (It’s 
good diced and added to scrambled eggs, 
or you can sauté slices of it and serve 
with fried eggs.) 
(12 oz.) can spiced ham, ground or 

finely chopped 
hard-cooked eggs, finely chopped 
pimientos, ground or finely chopped 
(4 oz.) can minced ripe olives 
tablespoons mayonnaise 
tablespoon (or more) prepared mustard 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Salt to taste 
Dash of tabasco sauce (optional) 


“Aa Wh ~ 
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Combine all ingredients. Pack into a jar 
with a tight fitting lid and store in the 
refrigerator —H. B. K., Berkeley, Calif. 


(Note: Sandwiches made with this fill- 
ing can be transformed into a delicious 
hot main dish this way: Arrange them 
in a single layer in a greased baking dish 
and over them pour a well-seasoned mix- 
ture of slightly beaten eggs and milk, 
allowing 3 eggs and 14% cups milk for 4 
sandwiches. Let 

more, then set the dish in a pan of hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 1 hour.) 


stand for 3 hours or 





LUNCH BOX 
Cream of Asparagus Soup 


% Ranger's Sandwiches on 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Cole Slaw 








BAKED*- SUMMER SQUASH AU GRATIN 


When your menu plans call for a hearty 
vegetable dish, remember this recipe. 
2 pounds scallop (pottypan) squash 
2 cups well-seasoned medium white sauce 
(made with 4 cup each fat and flour, 
and 2 cups milk) 
V4 pound grated nippy cheese 
2 hard-cooked eggs, sliced 
Buttered bread crumbs 


Dice squash and cook in boiling salted 
water just until tender; drain. Prepare 


ST. GOTHARD’S 


Here’s a dressing that will add char- 
acter to any green or vegetable salad. 
2 tablespoons each: ground or minced raw 
carrot, celery, onion, and parsley 
Garlic to taste 
1/2 teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
cups salad oil 
Y2 cup wine vinegar 
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Cup Cake Fresh Pear 
ita a 
sauce, remove from heat, and stir in 


cheese. In a greased casserole arrange 
a layer of squash and egg slices; cover 
with a layer of sauce; repeat until all 
ingredients are used, ending with a layer 
of sauce; sprinkle buttered bread crumbs 
over the top. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 15 minutes, or until 
crumbs are browned. Serves 6.— 


M. H. L., Hollywood, Calif. 
ALAD DRESSING 


Mix vegetables and seasonings; add oil 
and vinegar; mix well. 

This can be used at once, but the flavor 
is even better after the dressing has 
been allowed to mellow for a day or 
longer. Keep it in covered jar and store 
in cool place. Makes about 2% cups 
dressing. —R. P., St. Helena, Calif. 


TAMALE PIE WITH CORNBREAD CRUST 


The filling for this pie is a flavorful, 
easy-to-prepare mixture of meat and 
vegetables. The delicate cornbread crust 
complements it perfectly. 


large onion, chopped 

tablespoons butter, margarine, or 
bacon drippings 

pounds ground beef 

(1012 oz.) can tomato soup 

(12 oz.) can whole kernel corn 

(4 oz.) cans chopped ripe olives 

tablespoon (or more) chili powder 

Salt and pepper to taste 
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Cornbread: 

V2 cup all-purpose flour 

% cup yellow cornmeal 
teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon salt 
egg, well beaten 


_ 
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1 cup buttermilk 

2 tablespoons salad oil 
Sauté onion in butter until tender and 
golden. Add meat and sauté until nicely 
browned, stirring with a fork so that 
meat is broken up into small bits. Add 
remaining ingredients, mix well, and 
simmer for about 5 minutes. Turn mix- 
ture into a baking dish (8 by 12 by 2 
inches is a good size) and cover with 
cornbread batter made as follows: 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Combine 
egg and buttermilk; add to dry ingredi- 
ents, stirring just until well mixed; stir 
in oil. Spread batter evenly over meat 
mixture and bake in a hot oven (400°) 
about 30 minutes. Serves 8—W. A. H., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
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SOUP IDEAS 
FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 








Here is the 24th page of Rancho recipes 
and ideas, collected and selected to be of 
help to you in your everyday job of pre- 
paring appealing meals for your family. 

SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 





WEATHER REPORTS read fair and warmer, 
but appetites still demand something hot 
and hearty at every meal. That's where your 
Rancho Soup shelf is your right-hand assist- 
ant, helping you to turn out appetizing 
dishes and dinners, lunches and suppers. 





FEATURING LAMBURGERS 


*Lamburgers with Sauce Superb 
Hash Browned Potatoes 
Green Peas Heated Rolls 
Relish Plate of Raw Carrot Sticks, 
Radishes, and Green Onions 
Cherry Pie, Warm 
Coffee 


*LAMBURGERS WITH SAUCE SUPERB 
Make this unusual sauce first, at least 
an hour before time to cook the meat: 
Chop fine 1 large onion and 2 or 3 
cloves of garlic, and cook gently in 3 
tablespoons margarine or oil until 
golden brown. Add 2 cans (1014-02. 
size) Rancho Tomato Soup (or 1 large, 
22-0z. can), Y teaspoon (or more) | 
powdered marjoram, 1 teaspoon chili | 
powder (or more or less as you pre- | 








fer), and the juice of 3 limes. Let sim- 
mer about an hour to blend the flavors. | 
Taste. Add salt and pepper if needed, 
and any further seasonings you like. 
For the lamburgers, mix 1 lb. ground 
lamb with 2 slices of bread that have 
been well moistened with milk, add a 
finely chopped small onion, 1 teaspoon 
salt, a good dash of pepper, and (if 
you like it) a very little—perhaps Y/, 
teaspoon—crumbled dried rosemary 
rubbed between the hands. Shape into 
flat patties and brown in bacon drip- 
pings or oil in a skillet. 
Beef patties or fried liver are equally 
good with this sauce. 
ot — 
—\DEA — For best ever fried onions 
™. to serve when you fix Liver 
4 1 \N © with Sauce Superb, fry the 
onion slices as usual, then stir in a spoonful 
or two of soy sauce just before taking them 
up. Don’t add salt; soy sauce is salty, 
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A Rancho Fan in Spokane originated this 
dish one day for lunch when she found she 
had only one can of Rancho Pea Soup on 
hand. This is how you do it the easy way. 


DIFFERENT POTATO CHOWDER 


For 3 or 4 persons, pare and cut up fairly 
fine 3 medium-sized potatoes and 1 onion 
Barely cover with boiling water, add salt, 
cover, and cook till good and tender. Don't 
drain—just mash up part of the potatoes 
quickly with a fork or masher right in the 
liquid. Add a can of Rancho Pea Soup, and 
1 to 2 cups of fairly rich milk. Season to 
taste, heat just to boiling and serve at once, 
sprinkled with chopped chives or parsley. 
You can use Rancho Asparagus in place of 
Pea Soup in this if you like. The whole thing 
takes not more than 15 minutes to make, and 
is it good! Serve with hot buttered toast and 
pickles; canned or fresh fruit for dessert. 








SOUP AND SALAD SUPPER 


*Onion Soup Rancho 

Hot French Bread Radishes 
| Bow! of Tossed Green Salad with 
| Chopped Hard-Cooked Eggs Added 

Chilled Canned Apricots 

Crisp Chocolate Cookies 

Monterey Cream Cheese 

*ONION SOUP RANCHO 
Slice 3 medium-sized onions in thin | 
rings and fry gently in 4 tablespoons 
margarine until onions are clear. Add 
2 cans Rancho Chicken Noodle Soup 
and 2 cans water, and let simmer 20 
minutes, or until onions are very ten- 
der. Stir in 14 cup top milk, season to 
taste, re-heat to boiling, and serve. 
Pass grated Parmesan cheese to sprin- 
kle over the soup. | 











If you had everything you'd need to turn 
out the tastiest and best soup you could 
make—then you might be making soup the 
way we make it in the shining Rancho farm 
kitchens. Crisply fresh vegetables, gathered 
at their tip-top best, rich with vitamins and 
sun-splashed color . . . spicy herbs and sa- 
vory seasonings . . . are combined in a mas- 
ter chef’s recipe, simmered and blended with 
tender care. We enjoy making Rancho Soups 
—you'll enjoy serving them! Try one of 
Rancho’s five delicious varieties today: To- 
mato, Vegetable, Chicken Noodle, Pea and 
Asparagus, 
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Timbales are simply unsweetened cup cus- 
tards made with chopped cooked vegetables 
or meat or fish or chicken, and served as a 
main-course feature or accompaniment. 
They get their name from their shape, like 
little drums. Try this quick-and-easy recipe 
for lunch or dinner, won't you? 





VEGETABLE TIMBALES 


1 cup milk 
1/4 cup soft bread crumbs 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 can Rancho Vegetable Soup 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1 tablespoon minced green pepper 
(may be omitted) 
| Salt and pepper to taste 
| Scald milk with crumbs. Beat eggs, add 
vegetable soup, onion, and green pep- 
per; stir in hot milk and crumbs, and 
season to taste. Pour into 3 or 4 greased 
custard cups, set in a shallow pan con- 
taining hot water 14 inch deep, and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 
| 35 minutes, until firm in center when 
| tested with a knife. Turn out on dinner 
plates and serve with Tomato Cheese 
Sauce, made by mixing half a cup of 
grated or chopped American cheese 
with a can of Rancho Tomato Soup and 
heating until the cheese is melted. 
Makes 3 generous or 4 smaller serv- 
ings. Maybe you'd better double the 
recipe! To complete your vegetable 
| dinner serve: 
Parsley Buttered Potatoes 
Broccoli (hot or cold) 
with Mustard Mayonnaise 
Coffee or Tea 


| 
| Gingerbread 








Something about desserts. Desserts for 
soup-and-salad suppers call for textures and 
temperatures that contrast with rather than 
repeat those of the first course. In general, 
too, they should be fairly hearty. Chilled 
fruit with cheese and crisp crackers or 
cookies; apple, cherry, or berry pie; chilled 
baked apples or pears sprinkled with coarse- 
ly chopped nuts—you can make a long and 
interesting list of possibilities! 


PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 


INSPECTION OF 
THE U.S. DEPT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 





And on every shining black and yellow 
Rancho label you'll notice the U. S. Govern- 
ment seal of inspection—which assures you 
uniform quality and the highest standards 
of making in all Rancho Soups. 
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Peanut-Stuffed Eggplant. Halve egy plant; 
scoop out pulp; cook, drain, and mash 

















Combine mashed pulp, 1 cup peanuts, 
butter, milk, and seasonings; mix well 
“1a 




















Fill eggplant shells with mixture; top 
with crumbs, peanuts; bake 15 minutes 





























Serve with Lemon-Butter Sauce made 
by mixing butter, lemon juice, parsley 





' 


A reminder: Every recipe that ap- 
pears in Kitchen Cabinet has been 
twice-tested—first by the con- 
tributor, and secondly by Sunset’s 
Home Economics Editor. All 
measurements are level. 
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PEANUT-STUFFED EGGPLANT 


This version of stuffed eggplant, with 
its piquant sauce, is good served either 
as a vegetable or as a main dish. 


1 large eggplant 

cup plus 2 tablespoons ground peanuts 
tablespoons butter or margarine 

V2 cup milk 

V2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

Salt and pepper to taste 

tablespoon fine bread crumbs 


n= 
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Cut eggplant in half lengthwise and 
scoop out pulp. (Save the shells.) Cook 
pulp in boiling salted water for 5 to 10 
minutes, or just until tender; drain and 


LINCOLN 


These are light, tender, and delicious— 
in fact, they’re everything that a good 
pancake should be! The cornmeal gives 
them an especially nice texture. 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
V2 cup yellow cornmeal 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
V2 teaspoon baking soda 
34 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup sugor 
1 egg, well beaten 
1¥2 cups buttermilk 
2 tablespoons melted butter or margarine 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Combine 
egg and milk; add to dry ingredients and 


mash; add 1 cup peanuts, butter, milk, 
and seasonings; mix well. Fill shells with 
the eggplant mixture, sprinkle crumbs 
and remaining 2 tablespoons peanuts 
over the top, and bake in a hot oven 
(400°) for 15 minutes. Serve with the 
following Lemon-Butter Sauce: 

6 tablespoons butter or margarine 

Juice of 1/2 lemons 
3 tablespoons finely chopped parsley 


Combine ingredients and serve sauce in 
a small bowl or pitcher. Serves 4 to 6.— 
S.A. V., Seattle. 


PANCAKES 


beat until smooth; stir in melted butter. 
Bake on a hot, greased griddle. Makes 
16 to 18 small pancakes.—F. K. R., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 





SUNDAY BREAKFAST 
Fresh Strawberries 
Cornflakes 
% Lincoln Pancakes 
with Maple Syrup 


Grilled Vienna Sausage 
Coffee 











OREGON CHESS PIE 


Here’s a recipe that is guaranteed to win 
you a reputation as a cook! The pie is 
delectable served plain, but if you want 
a dish for a king, top it with vanilla ice 
cream or whipped cream. 

Y2 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

V2 teaspoon vanilla 

V4 teaspoon salt 


3 eggs 
1 cup coarsely chopped walnuts or pecens 


1 cup seedless raisins 

1 (9-inch) unbaked pastry shell 
Cream shortening and sugar together 
until light and fluffy; add vanilla and 
salt. Add eggs, one at a time, beating 
well after each egg is added. Stir in nuts 
and raisins. Pour mixture into unbaked 
pastry shell and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) about 40 minutes. Serve 
warm or cold.—M. H., San Diego, Calif. 


BAKED LEMON CUPS 


Ten years ago a recipe called “Angel 
Lemon Delight” appeared in Kitchen 
Cabinet, and it has been making the 
rounds among good cooks ever since. 
Here it is again, with its sugar require- 
ments cut down to fit the times, and in 
this version it’s baked in custard cups 
instead of in a casserole. 
1 cup sugar 

V4 cup flour 

Ve teaspoon salt 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
Juice of 2 lemons 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
eggs, separated 

1¥2 cups milk 
Mix sugar, flour, and salt; stir in melted 
butter, lemon juice, lemon rind, well 
beaten egg yolks, and milk; beat with a 
rotary beater until smooth and creamy. 
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Last, fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Turn mixture into 8 greased custard 
cups, set in a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) about 45 
minutes. When baked, each “cup” will 
have a layer of sponge-like cake on top, 
with creamy lemon custard beneath. 
Serve warm or cold, with or without 
cream. Serves 8.—M. V., San Diego, 


Calif. 





BUFFET SUPPER 
*%Tamale Pie with Cornbread Crust 


Vegetable Salad Bowl 
with 
*%St. Gothard’s Salad Dressing 
Bread Sticks 
%lLemon Cups 
Coffee 


Relishes 
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Gas gives full heat 





“STEADY” 
of the FLAME FAMILY 


is as sunrise, Steady, of the gas flame 
quints, is always on the job. He delivers 
steaming hot water at a faucet’s turn...or 
heat for cooking at the flip of a valve on 
your CP range. Steady also keeps your silent 
gas refrigerator at a constant level of pro- 
tective cold ... your gas furnace and air- 
conditioner, ready to function at a mo- 
ment’s notice. * The gas company sees that 
your fuel is there, in the pipes; you don’t 
even have to store it. And your supply is 
rarely if ever interrupted, even by major 
storms. * The absolute dependability of gas 
fuel... day in and day out... is one of 
the many reasons why an all-gas equipped 


home is a wise, as well as modern, choice. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


The other four Quints...and how they got their names 


« 
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CLEANY FLEXY THRIFTY 
Gasis deliveredclean, Gas is flexible, easily Low gas rates save 
burns clean. controlled. you money. 
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Before Pearl Harbor, tuna salad was 
fast becoming the favorite lunch dish 
of America’s stenographers. Easy to 
digest...quickly assimilated. .. nutri- 
tious and “‘filling’’. . . this salad is a 
satisfying yet not “heavy” mid-day 
meal. 

So we hope to be able to supply 
enough of these brands of quality 
tuna so that “Salad a la Secretary” 
may again be listed on the menus of 
eating places everywhere. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 
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FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 
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WHITE,STAR 










Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 





You are an American 
...buy WAR BONDS! 
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Adventures in Food 


Concerning homemade French bread 


S OUR DOUGH addicts seem to borrow some 
of the characteristics of their favorite 
“starter.” They are everlastingly working 
and bubbling over sour dough recipes. We 
gave them bread and they wanted pan- 
cakes. So we gave them pancakes and bis- 
cuits and rolls—and then they wanted sour 
dough French bread. 

Now on any day of the week, you can prob- 
ably find a hundred dozen loaves of sour 
dough French bread within seven blocks 
of Sunset’s office. But this bread is the end, 
not the means. Despite the abundance of 
the finished product—and doubtless be- 
cause of it—we have had what at times 
seemed destined to be a fruitless search for 
the recipe. Recently, however, it popped 
up in a sparkling little magazine called 
Table Topics, published by Bellows & Com- 
pany, well known wine and food purveyors. 
We hasten to pass it along for the benefit 
of all disciples of the robust art of sour 
dough cookery. 

First, the recipe for “ordinary” French 
bread. As you will see, a handful of this 
dough eventually serves as the starter for 


your sour dough loaves. 


FRENCH BREAD 

Seald 

V2 cup milk 
Boil 

1 cup water 
Combine and cool to lukewarm, 
Break 

1 cake compressed yeast 
into 

V4 cup lukewarm water 
Add 

1 tablespoon sugar 
Measure into a large mixing bowl 

4 cups all-purpose flour 


2 teaspoons salt 
V2 tablespoon sugar 


Make a hole in the center of the flour mix- 

ture. When milk-water mixture is luke- 

warm, add yeast mixture and F 
1¥2 tablespoons shortening 

Mix well. Pour into hole in flour. Stir thor- 

oughly but do not knead. The dough will 

he soft. Cover with waxed paper or a damp 


cloth and set in warm place to rise, allow- 
ing about 2 hours for rising. 

Break down the dough. Place on lightly 
floured board, and cut into 2 equal parts 
Form each into a French loaf by flattening 
the dough, folding the sides in to the cen- 
ter, and folding the top over to form a sym- 
metrical roll. Continue rolling, pressing out- 
ward with the hands until a long, thin roll 


is achieved. 





Place the two loaves on a buttered cooky 
sheet and cut diagonal slits across the top 
with sharp-pointed scissors to form cus- 
tomary indentations. (Bakers use a special 
knife for this; an ordinary knife won’t do.) 
Set in warm place to rise to somewhat more 
than double in bulk. 

Preheat oven to 400°. On bottom of oven 
place pie tin filled with boiling water. Bake 
loaves 15 minutes at 400°; 30 minutes at 
350°. Five minutes before bread is finished, 
brush loaves with a glazing mixture of 

1 beaten egg white 
1 tablespoon cold water 

As pointed out in the Table Topics article. 
it is well nigh impossible to obtain the per- 
fect type of brittle French crust in a house- 
hold oven, where the heat comes only from 
the bottom instead of evenly from all sides, 
as in a baker’s oven. The steam in the 
oven (here provided by the water in the 
pie tin) and the sugar in the dough help 
to make the crust crisp and brown, but the 
result is still not an exact duplicate of the 
commercial “original.” To make up for the 
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lack of the characteristic brittle crust, 
Table Topics suggests slicing the loaf di- 
agonally and lightly toasting the slices. 
“Thus treated,” say they, “it is extremely 
good with cheese. . . .” and we agree. How- 
ever, we, and the twenty-odd willing tasters 
who shared our loaves with us, found the 
bread delicious just “as is.” 

Now the recipe for the sour dough variety: 





SOUR DOUGH FRENCH BREAD 

At the point where the French bread dough 
(recipe above) is broken down after the first 
rising, pinch off a handful and place it in 
a covered jar or bow! in the refrigerator, 
to be used as leavening for your next batch 
of bread. The leavening should be used 
within three or four days. This process 
may be repeated indefinitely, taking a hand- 
ful of the dough each time. To make the 
sour dough bread: 
Seald 

V2 cup milk 
Boil 

1 cup water 
Combine and cool to lukewarm. Into this 
lukewarm liquid put the sour dough ball. 


Add 

1 tablespoon sugar 
Set bowl in a warm place or in another 
bowl of warm water to maintain its luke- 
warm temperature. Allow about 2 hours 
for the sour dough ball to become light. 
Measure into large mixing bowl 

4 cups all-purpose flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

V2 tablespoon sugar 
Make hole in center and add leavening 
mixture and 

12 tablespoons melted shortening 

Proceed as for French bread (see the recipe 
above) . 
This sour dough bread will rise much more 
slowly than bread in which a yeast cake has 
been used, and more time must be allowed 
to complete the operation. The bread may 
be set for the first rising in the evening and 
allowed to rise overnight. You must like- 
wise allow a longer time for the loaves to 
rise before baking. Each successive batch 
of sour dough bread that you make will 
take longer to rise, but you will be rewarded 
with an increasingly sour flavor. 
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Hhomematlé 
JAMS and JELLIES 


HELP THE FAMILY 
FOOD SUPPLY! # 


Make All You Can Quickly-Easily- 
Economically with M.C.P. PECTIN! 


ia omemade jams and jellies are rich in energy and help 
relieve wartime shortages of other rich foods, are more 
economical as spreads than butter or margarine, and save 
“points.” Make yours the quick, easy, economical way 
with M.C.P. PECTIN—the pectin that saves you time, work, 
sugar and fruit... assures finest quality jams and jellies 








































with zafural fruit flavor. 
7 , 
USE THIS RECIPE FOR Yj) ff 
FRESH BERRY JAM# 5 Yf 


6 Cups Ground Berries 
(Any Variety) 
8% Cups Sugar 
1 Package M.C.P. Pectin 


Wash, stem and grind 3 quarts fully 
ripe berries, or crush completely one 
layer at a time so that each berry is 
reduced to pulp. Measure exactly 6 
level cups crushed berries, (add water 
to fill out last cup, if necessary), into 
a large kettle. Add M.C.P. Pectin, stir 
well and bring to a boil, stirring con- 
stantly. NOW, add the sugar(which has 
been previously measured), mix well 
and bring to a full rolling boil. BOIL 
EXACTLY 4 MINUTES. Remove from 
fire, let boil subside, stir and skim by 
turns for 5 minutes. Pour into sterilized 
jars, allowing ¥2-inch space for sealing _ 
with fresh paraffin. “on OO aa 
(NOTE: For Strawberry Jam, add “% a 
cup lemon juice to each 6 cups crushed | MAKES MORE JAM OR JELLY FROM 
i | SAME AMOUNT OF FRUIT THAN 


berries. 
ANY OTHER PECTIN YOU CAN BUY! 
SAVE FOOD—-BUY WAR BONDS 
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ILL SETTLE 
FOR 25 MORE 
YEARS OF YOUR 





ED: It was worth having all the young 
folks here for our anniversary just to 
hear ’em rave about your delicious rolls. 
But weren't they a lot of extra work, 
Mary? 

MARY: Pshaw, no trouble at all! But 
they did turn out nice. I used a grand 
double-quick recipe with Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast ... the yeast with 
extra vitqmins! 









YES, SIREE! 
FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE 
ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF BOTH VITAMINS A AND 
DO AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN 6 COMPLEX. \.8 
VITAMINS APLENTY, I SAY! 










® And all those vitamins go right into 
your baking with no great loss in the 
oven. So always get Fleischmann’s yel- 
low label Yeast. A week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 


IM FREE! SEND FOR ME 
+» LATEST REVISED EDITION OF 
FLEISCHMANN'S FAMOUS 
40-PAGE RECIPE BOOK, “THE 





For your free copy, write - 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Grand 
Centra! Annex, Box 477, New York 17, N. Y. 
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| the Vest 


The Art of Cooking ... by men... for men 


| is a virtue you hardly expect 
to find in cooking done by men. Yet, as we 
test recipe after recipe, we cannot help but 
marvel at the nice degree of self-control 
displayed by aspirants to Chefs of the West 
honors in their creations. 

While it is true that a more than average 
amount of originality and daring enters the 
kitchen with the Chefs of the West, there’s 
no striving for the bizarre. The purpose of 
the Chef of the West can have but one 
inspiration—good eating beyond the com- 
mon pale. He must fulfill that purpose 
through the creation of new taste sensa- 
tions with a finesse befitting gentlemen 
claiming membership in this epicurean or- 
der of Western cooks. 

Now, we bring you a few new taste sen- 
sations arrived at with simple ingredients. 





POLLO EN MOLE 
(Chicken Stew—glorified) 
good-sized, plump stewing chicken 
medium-sized onion, chopped 
clove garlic, chopped 
tablespoon chicken fat 
Few sesame and anise seeds 
thick slices French bread 
chili peppers 
tomatoes 
Pinch of powdered cloves 
Salt and pepper to taste 
cup chicken broth 
Grated cheese 


Disjoint the chicken. Stew about 3 hours 
or until tender, using sufficient water so 
that there will be at least 1 cup of broth 
at the end. Lift out pieces of chicken and 
remove meat from the bones. 

In a Dutch oven, sauté the onion and garlic 


—~— 
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in chicken fat until golden; add the well- 
pounded sesame and anise seeds; add the 
slices of bread and sauté until nicely 
browned on both sides. Remove fried bread 
and keep warm. 

Roast, peel, and remove veins from pep- 
pers. (The simplest way to roast them is 
to place them under the broiler until the 
skin blisters.) Mince peppers fine and place 
in the Dutch oven along with peeled and 
quartered tomatoes, and cloves, salt, and 
pepper to taste. Add chicken, cut in pieces, 
and broth, and allow the mixture to sim- 
mer until well blended. 

Just before serving, top with the golden 
fried bread, and sprinkle with grated 
cheese.—George R. Miller, Los Angeles. 
Chef Miller adds a postcript that his recipe 
is “for the gourmet, not the gourmand; if 
for the gourmand, double the dose!” We sec- 
ond his remark. As it stands, the recipe will 
serve 3 hungry gourmets. 

Dr. William J. Frederich, of Los Angeles, 
proves our primary point about masculine 
originality in the kitchen with this super- 
flavor recipe: 


LAMB CHOPS A LA ESTHER 
thick lamb chops 

Bacon drippings or ham fat 

small carrots, diced 


oa 


oo 


small stalks celery, diced 

Salt, pepper, and cayenne to taste 
1 green pepper 
1 onion, chopped 
2 teaspoons browned flour 

34 cup orange juice 

3% cup Burgundy 

dried rosemary leaves 


oa 


Brown the chops in bacon drippings or ham 
fat. Put them in a Dutch oven or covered 
casserole, and cover them with the diced 
carrots and celery, and ¥ green pepper, 
chopped. Season to taste with salt, pepper. 
and cayenne. 

Next, prepare the following sauce: Sauté 
onion in the same fat used for browning 
the chops. With the onion, sauté 2 thin 
“rings” of green pepper, finely chopped 
When the onion is golden, blend in the 
flour, and slowly add the orange juice, wine, 
and rosemary. Let the sauce simmer over 
a low heat for a few minutes, then pour it 
over the chops. Cover and cook in a slow 
oven (300°) for 2 hours.—William J. Fred- 
erich, M. D., Los Angeles. 

Here are lamb chops that are as tender as 
young chicken, and matchless in flavor. 
There are reputations to be made by serv- 
ing this recipe to discriminating quests. 
Next time you run across some venison 
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chops, try giving them this same treatment. 
Chef Frederich tells us this is his way to 
make them gustatorially important. 


CHEF GOODWIN’S MUTTON 
If your butcher wants to provide you with 
mutton instead of lamb, don’t turn up your 
nose too quickly. Remember that mutton 
is one of the meats that English epicures 
demand with persistent regularity! Cut 
thick, mutton chops will respond hand- 
somely to Chef Frederich’s recipe. A “mixed 
grill” demands a mutton chop first, then 
a braised kidney, a rasher of bacon, and a 
broiled tomato. 
Many a housewife today can think of “leg 
o’ mutton” only in terms of yesterday’s 
fashions, but men who know how to make 
meals know that there are hearty rewards 
for him who can properly cook this delicacy. 
There’s no trick to it—simply skin the joint 
and braise it, surrounded with vegetables, 
as you would a pot roast. 
In cooking any cut of mutton, remember 
that it is enhanced by such flavor-agents 
as garlic, red wine, onions, carrots, celery, 
rosemary, and savory. Don’t overcook it! 
If you’re in the habit of being able to count 
your red points on the fingers of two hands, 
then you'll be better off for the knowledge 
of two more items in the lamb department 
—both breast of lamb and lamb shanks 
ire usually negligible in point value. 
One of the neatest tricks of the economiz- 
ing epicure is Breast of Lamb, Provengal. 
Sounds fancy, but is merely the meat mari- 
nated for 24 hours in red wine and olive oil 
with a few garlic buds, then braised, with 
the marinade as the liquid. Serve with rice. 
Lamb shanks, surrounded with onions, car- 
rots, and celery, can be braised with white 
wine as the liquid. When done, they’re as 
tender as the drumsticks of a young 
chicken, but they go much farther in satis- 
fying appetites of masculine size. 
If you can prepare any dish, from soup to 
nuts, that merits unusual applause, send 
the recipe to Chef Gordon Goodwin today. 
It may win you the finest billowy white 
chef's cap available, plus membership in 
Sunset’s enviable organization, Chefs of the 
West. Mail recipes to Chef Goodwin, Sun- 
set Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11. 
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‘te looked like brown sticks... 


At Asti, California, in the early ’80s, you 
might have marvelled at the excitement 
attending this simple planting. But the 
“brown sticks” were cuttings from great 
European vineyards . ..and,ina few years, 
Italian Swiss Colony was pressing, from the 
grapes they produced, wines destined to 
win Gold Medals at world expositions. 


baa” Swiss Coron 


hi 5 ttl Z, 





TIPO RED 
—particularly 
fine with lamb or 

other flavorful 
meats 





GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


With tonight’s dinner ... what more de- 
lightful than one of the Colony’s famous 
table wines ... Tipo Red or Tipo White? 
You'll appreciate their lightness, flavor 
and rare bouquet. Enjoy, too, the Colony’s 
superb dessert wines ... such as Private 
Stock California Sherry or Muscatel. Each 
as distinctive as the Colony itself. 
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Copyright 1945, Italian Swiss Colony 
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Definitely a brandy for those who know 
and insist upon the best. From choicest 
San Joaquin Valley grapes, Croix Royale 
Brandy is made with painstaking care 
and precise knowledge by that best of old- 
world methods—the Pot Still. The result 
is a brandy, rich, mellow, and velvety 
smooth a favorite of Americans 
who formerly bought only imports. 
Send for free recipe booklet. 
Address Dept. S 


Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


WAR BONDS COME FIRST, ALWAYS! 


CROIX 


ONAN 
BRANDY 

















Variety with bread 


It’s all a matter of shape 





Wun A LoaF of bread and a sharp knife, 
you can work all kinds of menu wonders. 
Croustades, Toast Fingers, Butter Bread— 
the list is long and the preparation simple. 
Here’s a collection of good ideas. 





Croustades: Remove crusts from unsliced 
bread; cut in 2-inch slices. With a sharp 
knife, cut out the center of each slice, leav- 
ing a case with walls and bottom ¥% inch 
thick. Brush all over with melted butter, 
margarine, or bacon drippings. Place on a 
baking sheet and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) until crisp and nicely browned. Use 
instead of patty shells in serving creamed 
chicken, creamed seafood, etc. 





Toast Cups: Remove crusts from unsliced 
bread; cut in 1%-inch slices. Brush slices 
with melted butter, margarine, or bacon 
drippings. Press each slice gently into a 
muffin cup and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) until crisp and nicely browned. Use 
instead of patty shells. 


Toast Patty Shells: Cut bread in 44-inch 
slices, or use bread that is already sliced. 
Allow 3 slices for each patty shell. Cut all 
3 slices into rounds about 8 inches in di- 
ameter, then cut a hole about 2 inches in 
diameter from the center of 2 of the rounds. 
Brush rounds and rings with melted butter, 
margarine, or bacon drippings. Place on 
greased baking sheet and bake in a slow 
oven (325°) until crisp and nicely browned. 
Place 2 rings on each round and fill with 





creamed chicken, creamed seafood, etc. 
(Note: If you want deeper patty shells, 
allow 3 rings to each round.) 


Pulled Bread: Remove crusts from unsliced 
bread; using your fingers, break bread into 
jagged, serving-sized pieces. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine, if desired. Ar- 
range on a baking sheet and bake in a slow 
oven (325°) until crisp and brown. Serve 
in place of bread or crackers. 





Melba Toast: Cut bread in 4%-inch slices; 
if desired, cut slices in half or cut in fancy 
shapes with a cooky cutter. Arrange on a 
baking sheet and bake in a slow oven 
(325°) until crisp and delicately browned. 
Serve in place of bread or crackers. French 
bread makes particularly delicious Melba 
Toast. Leftover rolls can also be treated 


Melba-fashion. 





Butter Bread: Cut a loaf of bread into 34- 
to l-inch slices, cutting down to the bottom 
crust but not through it. Spread each slice 
with softened butter or margarine to which 
grated cheese, minced garlic, chopped 
chives or parsley, or sesame or other seeds 
have been added, if desired. Then cut the 
loaf lengthwise through the center, cutting 
down just to the crust, and tie it with 
string so that it will keep its shape. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven (375°) until thor- 
oughly heated. Remove string before serv- 
ing and let each person break off his own 
portion of piping hot, buttery bread. But- 
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ter Bread can also be made from a loaf of 
already-sliced bread; simply butter the 
slices, tie the loaf into its origmal shape 
with string, and bake as directed. If French 
bread is used, do not cut the loaf length- 
wise through the center, and do not tie it 
with string. 





Butter Bread on the Half Shell: Cut a loaf 
of bread in half lengthwise, then cut each 
half crosswise into 1- to 114-inch slices, cut- 
ting down to the crust but not through it. 
Spread cut surfaces with softened butter 
or margarine to which grated cheese, 
minced garlic, chopped parsley or chives, or 
sesame or other seeds have been added, if 
desired. Heat thoroughly in a hot oven 
(425°-450°) and then place under the 
broiler for a second to brown. 





Toast Fingers: Remove crusts from un- 
sliced bread; cut in 34-inch slices, then cut 
slices into “fingers” about 34-inch wide. 
Arrange on a baking sheet and bake in a 
slow oven (325°) until crisp and delicately 
browned. If desired, these can be brushed 
with melted butter or margarine before 
baking. Or they can be spread with softened 
butter or margarine to which chopped pars- 
ley or chives, grated cheese, or sesame, cel- 
ery, poppy, or caraway seeds have been 
added. Serve in place of bread or crackers. 





Bread Blocks: Remove crusts from unsliced 
bread; cut in 2-inch slices, then cut each 
slice into quarters. Arrange on a baking 
sheet and bake in a slow oven (325°) until 
crisp and golden brown. Serve in place of 
bread or crackers. These can be brushed 
or spread with butter or margarine before 
baking, as suggested for Toast Fingers. 


We 


Croutons: Remove crusts from unsliced 
bread; cut in %-inch slices; cut slices into 
strips 4% inch wide, then cut each strip 
crosswise to form cubes. Sauté in butter, 
margarine, bacon drippings, or salad oil 
until golden brown. Or, dip in melted but- 
ter, margarine, or bacon drippings and bake 
in a slow oven (325°) until brown. Serve 
as a garnish for soup. Croutons sautéed in 
garlic-flavored salad oil are a delicious ad- 
dition to tossed green salads. 

Thrift note: Be sure to save all crusts and 
leftover scraps of bread, and convert them 
into crumbs for topping baked dishes, etc. 
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TUNED TO TODAY’S KITCHEN-TEMPO 
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FOOD FLASHES 


These days we look for recipes that are 
adaptable! And here’s how Chocolate 
Puddin’ Pie scores on every point: 
Short on sugar? This recipe uses less. 
Short on eggs? Needs but one. Short on 
shortening? Forget the pie crust and 
use it as pudding. Short on time? 
Double the recipe afid see how many 
tricks you can do with it! 

1. Serve as pudding in custard cups, 
topped with the meringue and baked 
as for pie. 

2. Split sponge or plain cake. Put lay- 
ers together with this as filling. Good, 
too, for chocolate cake filling and cream 
puffs. 

3. Stir in chopped walnuts, cocoanut 
or raisins. 

4. Spread on graham crackers in stacks 
of four. Let stand all day in refriger- 
ator. Serve topped with w hipped cream, 
if desired. 

5. Use 14 cup sugar, one egg. Pour hot 
over quartered marshmallows. 

6. For Bestever Chocolate Pie, when 
cool pour in cold baked 8-inch pie shell. 
Fold 3 tablespoons sugar and 14 tea 

spoon vanilla into the 2 stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Put on as a wide border 
around the edge of the filled pie shell. 
Sprinkle with sliced blanched almonds, 
if you like. Bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 20 minutes. Serve cold. 


SCOOP: OF -THE- MONTH 








CHOCOLATE PUDDIN’ PIE 


Combine in top of double boiler % cup 
Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate; % cup 
sugar; 4% cup flour; % teaspoon salt. Add 
gradually 2 cups milk, hot or cold. Cook 
over hot water until thickened, stirring 
frequently. Combine a bit of the mixture 
with 1 whole egg (for pie use 2 egg yolks, 
reserving whites for meringue) beaten 
well. Stir into mixture in double boiler; 
cook 2 minutes. 
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Chocolate and cocoa seem to have been 
known in England and Germany as far 
back as the middle of the 17th century. 
Chocolate houses (with the character- 
istic sign of “The Cocoa Tree’) were in 
high vogue in both countries. History 
further records that, when chocolate 
was first introduced into Europe, tt 
sold for 10 to 20 shillings ($2.50 to $5 
per pound). Today chocolate is still a 
luxury drink in taste but one of the 
most economical of beverages from the 
standpoint of price and food value. 


GHIRARDELLI 
GROUND CHOCOLATE 


Sugar’s still scarce! But Ghirardelli 
Ground Chocolate helps you pamper 
your sweet tooth in spite of the short- 
age. Cakes, pastries, puddings use less 
sugar made with Ghirardelli’s; choc- 
olate beverages need none at all. For 
Ghirardelli Ground Chocolate is al- 
ready sweetened. You can use it in any 
dish calling for cake chocolate or cocoa. 
Merely use 14 cup (4 tablespoons) 
Ground Chocolate for each square of 
cake chocolate or the equivalent 
amount of cocoa. And remember to 
use I tablespoon less of sugar for each 
4 cup of Ghirardelli’s. Put “Gear-ar- 
delly” on your shopping list today as a 
reminder for tomorrow, 
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free recipe literature 
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Mail to D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
900 North Point, San Francisco, 9 
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For the bride-to-be 





This floral design is cut from a chintz print and 
pasted to tablecloth. Wreaths will circle candle- 
sticks. Design might be arranged in other ways 


A PARTY for a bride-to-be is the time for 
a hearts-and-flowers setting. The decora- 
tive accessories shown here are guaranteed 
to send the guest of honor on her way in 
the proper sentimenta! glow! 

The red roses for our floral theme are cut 
from chintz; you might prefer wallpaper 
appliqués. The cloth for the serving table 
(this party is a buffet affair) is decorated 
for the occasion with garlands cut from a 
chintz print and applied with wallpaper 
paste. The print should be colorfast, as the 
decorations are removed later by soaking 
in water. Baste on paper designs, as the 
colors may run in pasting or soaking. 
Places are set at card tables, and in the 
center of each stands a church (see right) . 
It is “built” of cardboard, covered with 
white construction paper, and topped with 
a green roof. The entry is a hollow square 
of white paper topped with a green roof 
and glued to the front of the church. The 
steeple is a cone of cardboard wrapped 
with green paper. Windows are gold paper, 








More chintz flowers, backed by doily, dec- 
orate blue construction paper invitations. 
White ribbons complete the nosegay effect 


and chintz or paper rosebuds are pasted on 
to look like climbing roses. 

A chintz sachet, like the ones at right, 
above, is on each napkin. If paper flowers 
are used, they may be pasted to a sachet of 
plain material. Also at each place is a nut- 
cup bride (below, right). The paper nut cups 
are glued to small paper doilies. In making 
the bride, paint features on a large, pink 
kindergarten bead and attach it to the 
point of a conical paper drinking cup by 
wiring it to another bead inside the cur 
The white net veil, which is caught with ar 
inch of ruffling, is attached with Scotch 
tape. Two tiny flowers are pasted over the 
“ears.” A circle of lace paper is arranged 
around the bride’s “neck” for a colla’ 
crossed at the “waist,” and draped into a 
flounce. Final touches are a bouquet o! 
cut-out flowers and a lace paper train 
The box at right holds a gift from the group 
—one “substantial” present instead of in 
dividual ones. The names of the givers are 
written on the box with poster paint. 





Lace paper, pasted to under side of invita- 
tion, frames rosebuds and writing. These 
invitations may be sent in manila envelopes 
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Chintz-covered sachets with scented cotton 
fillings and net ruffles are the place favors 





Centerpiece for each card table is a vine- 
covered church with a green paper lawn 





Decorate the gift box with a nosegay made 
of pieces cut from paper doilies, and bow 





Chintz flowers again: here they are bridal 
bouquets. When figure is lifted from doily 
on which it stands, a nut cup is uncovered 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


These suggestions for using Tea Garden deli- 
cacies to give flavor and character to cooking 
come from Sunset readers. Send in your own 
discoveries—for each one used we pay $5.00. 
Address your entry,with your grocer’s name,to 
Tea Garden Products Co., San Francisco 11. 


= 2 


Sugar short? Shortening running low? Fruit 
hard to get? Then you'll like this recipe cre- 
ated by Mrs. L. Coltman of Clearlake High- 
lands, California. With no sugar, a few ap- 
ples and the timely aid of two Tea Garden 
delicacies, it turns out a rich, delicious des- 
sert for six. 





Tea Garden Apple Roll 

Use 2 cups of prepared biscuit mix (or 
your own recipe), roll the dough % inch 
thick, spread with 2 tablespoons Tea Gar 
den Orange Marmalade and 1 cup finely | 

chopped apple. Roll like a jelly roll and 
place in an oiled baking pan. Boil together 
for 5 minutes: | 
1 cup Tea Garden Syrup | 
% cup water | 
| 
| 





14 teaspoon cinnamon 
Pour over the roll while hot and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) about 1 hour. If 
baking pan is not covered, baste roll oc- 
casionally with the syrup. 








To please every taste we make two Tea Gar- 
den Marmalades—the clear, golden bitter- 
sweet style of ripe California oranges, and 
Tea Garden English Style, with the deeper 
color, sharper flavor of Seville orange peel. 
Each kind is true Tea Garden quality! 
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That good old-fashioned favorite, prune whip, 
will fill the bill for dessert often these spring 
days ... especially if you give it the goodness 
and flavor that Tea Garden Marmalade can 
add. The combination of flavors is a happy 
one, as is proved in this recipe sent by Mrs. 
L. Currie of San Francisco. 


It has the tender richness of pound cake, 
plus the colorful goodness of Tea Garden 
Jelly. Mrs. M. M. Kosick, of Wilkeson, Wash- 


ington, who sent the recipe, calls it: 





| 

Danish Cake 
Cream 1 cup margarine (part butter if 
available) with 1 cup sugar. Add 3 egg 
yolks, one at a time. Stir in 1 cup flour 
sifted with 1 teaspoon baking powder and 
4% teaspoon salt. Fold in 3 beaten egg 
whites. Bake in two layers in a slow oven 
(325°) about 35 minutes. Put together 
with your favorite Tea Garden Jelly as 
filling. 








Good syrup for hotcakes and waffles is a west- 
ern tradition that spells good breakfasts and 
hearty hospitality. For more than sixty years 
Tea Garden has been making the West's fa- 
vorite syrups. That’s why the new Tea Garden 
Fancy Western Style Syrup is just as the West 
likes it best—moderately thick, distinctive in 
flavor, rich in color! 
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When we made these snails, from the recipe 
sent by Mrs. Catharine Canon, of Los An- 
geles, they vanished almost before they were 
cool! You’ll understand why once you taste 
them—tender and delicate, and made quite 
irresistible with the superb natural flavors of 
Tea Garden Preserves and Marmalade. And 
so easy to make! 





Tea Garden Quick Snails 7” 


% cup lukewarm 2 eggs 
water 3% cups flour 


1 teaspoon salt 

Tea Garden 
Marmalade 
and Preserves 


1 cake yeast 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 
14 cup shortening 
Soften yeast in warm water and sugar. 
Scald milk and add shortening and salt. 
Cool to lukewarm, add 2 cups flour, mix 
well. Add yeast, beaten eggs and remain- 
ing flour. Cover and let rise until double 
in bulk. Mould into round strips, wind 
them in circular fashion to make snail 
shell, leaving wide hole in center. When 
the dough again doubles in bulk fill cen- 
ters with Tea Garden Marmalade or Pre- 
serves. Bake 20 minutes in a moderately 
hot (375°) oven. 

















Tea Garden Prune Whip 


1 package orange 3 egg whites 

gelatin dessert 3 tablespoons sugar 
l cup boiling water 3 tablespoons Tea 
1% cup prune juice Garden Orange 
1% cup prune pulp Marmalade 
Dissolve gelatin in boiling water; add 
marmalade and prune juice, stirring well. 
Chill until mixture begins to thicken, then 
whip until frothy and fold in prune pulp. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, add sugar and 
beat again. Fold into prune mixture, pour 
into oiled mould or individual moulds and 
chill. Serves 8. 











Many women appreciate Tea Garden jellies 
even more in the spring—when fruit supplies 
are low. Their clear, glowing colors and the 
delicate goodness of their fresh fruit flavors 
pick up appetites, inspire good cooking, lift 
humdrum meals into the “company” class. 





TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 





PRESERVES + JELLIES » SYRUPS * GRAPE JUICE » MARASCHINO CHERRIES + SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
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TWO are better 


than ONE! Curtain ideas 
e | 
fp } 


That make problem windows work 








@ TWO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give you a new, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 

Mustarp spiked with 
Horserapisu. Not too 
strong ...not too mild 
... it’s an exciting, 
combination! 







Best 
Foods 


savory 
Get a jar today! 





BEST FOODS * 
MUSTARD 
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Make the most of flavor — send for What's | 
ooking ? — it's free! Write Dept. T-3. | 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY ! | 

437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts | 
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PIN IT UP WITH 


MOORE 


PUSH-PINS+ PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
At stationery, department and hardware stores. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO... PHILADELPHIA, PA 





W mmows are like people. Each one has 
a distinct personality and requires a dress 
that will point up its good features, play 
down its bad ones, and make it as attrac- 
tive as possible. Nowadays, when many 
of us are the possessors of windows that 
we inherited rather than designed, we’re 
apt to find ourselves with problem children 
‘that are hard to fit. These ideas were gath- 
ered with some of those problem children 
in mind, 
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Two French windows fianking a French 
door are treated as a unit. Shades are hid- 
den by the valance board, which draws the 
group together; the full-length side drap- 
eries soften the effect of the square panes. 
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Here a ruffle is fastened to the edge of the 
window shade, which pulls down just to 
the sash curtain. The ruffled sash curtain 
is heavy enough to give privacy, and trans- 
lucent to admit the light. 


To enlarge a narrow window and, at the 
same time, to admit all the light possible, 
substitute wooden blinds for draperies. The 
blinds can be attached to the window frame 
and painted to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the room. 
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Corner windows need draperies at the outer 
sides only; often windows quite near cor- 
ners can be drawn into a unit such as this. 
No glass curtains are necessary when Vene- 
tian blinds are used. 
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Flower prints, framed with strips of nar- 
row molding, make an effective valance- 
border. This idea could be used in a child’s 
room, with animal or fairy-tale pictures re- 
placing the flower prints. 
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A strip of fabric gathered down the center 
to form a double ruffle is a good curtain 
substitute for a small window in a bath- 
room, closet, or hall. It has the desired 
softening effect, yet lets in every bit of 
light. The ruffle is fastened to the window 
frame with tape snaps so that it can easily 
be removed for laundering. One set of snaps 
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is sewed to the back of the ruffle; the other 
is glued to the window frame. 











A narrow window can be made to look 
wider if it is draped, swag-fashion, with 
sheer material. 
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Cardboard covered with a fabric which 
matches other furnishings in the room is 
fastened to the window frame, eliminating 
the need for draperies. Since this treatment 
uses space around the opening, instead of 
within it, the window seems larger. 








Badly spaced windows often give a room a 
cut-up appearance. This can be eliminated 
by bringing them into one unit with a 
single valance and one pair of either 
flounced or straight curtains. 
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To make a small window seem larger, paint 
a border on the wall around it, or use a 
wallpaper border or a series of wallpaper 
appliqués. Here the border takes the place 
of draperies; a simple flounce is used to hide 
the window shade. 
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There aren’t 


We Tea Timer people certify this: 





always enoug 








we bake only as many of these 











Like the biggest trout down in the 
creek, 

Or water in a water spout, 

Like gasoline when there’s a leak 

Good things run out. 


So when it’s Tea Timers you can’t 
find 

Don’t get upset and stamp and shout, 

Just like a mine that’s all been mined 

The best ingredients are out. 


But they’ll be back — you look 
tomorrow, 

We bake them daily, yes indeed! 

It’s just that we can’t beg or borrow 

More of the ingredients we need. 


Cause it’s our custom, firm and fast, 

To bake these crackers (ain’t they 
beauts?) 

Only while the good things last — 

ONE POUND And not use any substitutes. 


And that is why we say to you 
Wise girls seek out the ever-finer 
Party package that is blue 

Full of swell Tea Timer 


AT SAFEWAY 
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Take a apres Margie! Use delicious, 
smoothly blended Durkee’s Troco Mar- 
garine. It’s made by an improved process 
that churns the pure, nutritious vegetable 
oils right in with the fresh pasteurized 
skim milk ...and every pound is enriched 
with 9,000 units of Vitamin A. 


SPREAD - COOK: BAKE FRY 














PASTEURIZED 
SKIM 7 lé ADDS 
TO ITS GOODNESS 
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2 cups sifted enriched flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Ya teaspoonful salt 

Ys cup Durkee’s Troco 


V2 cup orange marmalade 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; cut in mar- 
garine until well mixed; with a fork, 
quickly stir in enough milk to makea 





soft but not sticky dough. Turn out 
into a lightly floured board; knead for 
30 seconds. Roll dough % inch thick; 
cut into rounds witha 14-inch biscuit 
cutter. Put a teaspoonful of marma- 
lade on half of the rounds; cover with 
remaining rounds; press edges to- 
gether with a fork. Bake ina very hot 
oven (450°) for 12 to 15 minutes. Serve 
piping hot with Durkee’s Troco Mar- 
garine. Makes about 12 biscuits. 























... made with CINCH CORN 
BREAD MIX. Each package 
contains ALL necessary ingredi- 
ents. Just add water, mix and 
bake. For variety, to package 
contents add 
Y_ cup of chop- 
ped cooked 
fruit and chop- 
ped nuts. 










Try Cinch 
Waffles and 

Cinch Hot 
Cakes, Tool 





A CINCH FOR FLAVOR 
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Sandwich “Butter” 


4 tbsp. peanut butter 
3 tbsp. C and H Brown Sugar 


Mix thoroughly. Makes 4 whop- 
ping sandwiches. Goes over big 
with youngsters. Different! Nutri- 
tious! Good source of protein! 
* Try this! Glaze baked carrots 
with C and H Brown Sugar. 

* Use C and H Brown Sugar to 
sweeten baked apples, French toast, 
or applesauce. Fine on cereals! 

2 BROWN and 3 WHITE: A smart way 
to invest your sugar stamp. Remem- 
ber! C and H Brown 
Sugar supplies health- 
ful extra nutrients such 
as iron and calcium. 
























BE SURE IT’S 
PURE CANE SUGAR 












Good ideas 


Sunset readers offer their 
housekeeping suggestions 


a Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcomed by Sunset. 


PIE IN THE LUNCHBOX 
When I send a piece of pie in a lunch box, 
I put it on a section cut from a paper plate. 
This makes the pie easier to wrap and eat. 


—K. W., Glendale, Calif. 


MELTING CHOCOLATE 

When melting chocolate, place the squares 
in a waxed paper sandwich envelope: then 
place the envelope in the top of a double 
boiler or in a bowl over hot water. The 
melted chocolate may be poured and 
scraped from the envelope, saving time and 
dishwashing —E. P., Palm Springs, Calif 


CRAYON TAPING 

Because of the pressure they use in writing, 
small children are likely to reduce their 
crayons to myriad little pieces in a very 
short time. To preserve the crayons, try 
wrapping each one with Scotch tape or 
plain brown, gummed paper. This strength- 
ens the crayon so well that it is almost im- 
possible to snap one in half.—IJ. M. P., 
Carpinteria, Calif. 


SENTIMENTAL APRON 

For an apron that’s attractive enough to 
be worn out of the kitchen as well as in, 
make one to resemble an old-fashioned 
slate. A piece of black sateen, 16 by 20 
inches, forms the body of the apron. Em- 
broider a simple motif, such as the one 
shown, on the sateen, and gather the top 
edge slightly. Use red or green material 
for the band and border. 





The same idea may be used for a child’s 
bib. A piece of black sateen 9 by 12 inches 
is large enough; there should be a circular 
indentation in the top edge to make the bib 
fit under the child’s chin—-C. L. C., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


TONGUE TROUBLE 
The tongues of my children’s shoes always 
used to slip to the side, so that their stock- 
ings showed and their insteps were rubbed 
by the shoestrings. I finally decided to do 
something about it; I punched two holes 
near the top of each shoe tongue, parallel 
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with the last eyelets and about %4 inch 
apart. The shoestrings are passed through 
these holes before tying the bow, and the 
tongue stays in place perfectly —C. A. W.., 
San Francisco. 


HOMEMADE DRINKING CUP 

In certain circumstances—on automobile 
trips, for instance—it’s useful to know how 
to make a paper drinking cup. I always 
carry a few in the first aid kit in my car. 
Begin with an eight-inch square of non-ab- 
sorbent paper, and proceed as shown in the 
diagram.—M. A. W., Napa, Calif. 
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FOLD ON DOTTED LINES 





8’ SQUARE 


DARNING AID 
An easy way to darn socks is to cover the 
hole with a piece of net or gauze and darn 
through this —/. G., Los Angeles. 
(Note: Tissue paper is also effective as a 
darning “base” for small holes.) 


KEYS ON THE SPOT 

Most of us have purses full of a number of 
things; hence it’s a good idea to keep your 
keys on a chain and pin the chain with a 
safety pin to the upper part of the lining 
of your purse. You'll always be able to 
find your keys without fumbling.—G. A., 
Los Angeles. 


PAINT FOR POTTERY 
If your pottery vases and bowls don’t fit 
into your color scheme, you can work won- 
ders by painting them with cold water 
paint. Use as many coats as you need for 
the desired effect. Once the paint is thor- 
oughly set, you'll find that water can stand 
in these vases for days without affecting 


the paint —P. W., Berkeley, Calif. 


LASTING DOWN 

If you are fortunate enough to own a down- 
filled comforter or plump, down-filled cush- 
ions, hearken to these tips on caring for 
them. There won’t be any new ones in 
1945; both fillings and coverings are going 
exclusively to the armed forces for sleeping 
bags and flying suits. 

First, a few words about comforters. Down 
filling is as susceptible to moth damage as 
wool, so comforters to be stored during the 
summer should first be aired in the sun, 
then packed in a dust-tight container with 
naphthalene or some other moth repellent. 
Moth larvae will not only feed on the down: 
they will also eat through the covering, and 
the down will leak out through the result- 
ing holes. 

Any cuts, tears, or breaks in the covering 
fabric should be repaired immediately. The 
comforter will lose warmth in proportion 
to the amount of down that escapes. The 
neatest way to repair the break is to cover 
the entire length of the leaking tube with 
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RECIPES FOR YOUR HOME 














AVOID GLARE 

Glare causes eyestrain and discom- 
fort. Don’t sit facing the light, and 
don’t use shades that are too shal- 
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RIGHT 


low to cover the bulb, or too thin 
to conceal the outline of the lighted 
lamp bulb. A bare, unshaded lamp 


bulb is the worst of all. 


Shade all 


your bulbs and you will not only 
see better and without strain, but 
you will secure more light where 


you need it. 


AVOID HARSH 


SHADOWS 


Sharp shadows also lead to eye- 


strain. They are 


WRONG 
spot and leaves 
the rest of the 
room in semi- 
darkness. A dif- 
fusing bowl un- 
der the shade of 
a floor or table 
lamp will over- 
come this diffi- 
culty, softening 
shadows and 
providinga 
pleasing quality 


easy on the eyes. 


caused largely by 


a lamp (such as 
a goose-neck or 
old - fashioned 
bridge lamp) 
which confines 
the light to one 





RIGHT 


of light that is 





tive vision. 


you need. 





Surveys show that from 70% to 
80% of all housewives have defee- 
Save 
health by using your best 
where you need it most. 
conserve, yet have all the light 


eyesight and 
light 
You can 








TURN LIGHTS ON EARLY—The 
fading light of late afternoon and 
twilight is deceptive. 














HAVE ENOUG 


H LIGHT 


WHERE AND WHEN 


YOU NEED IT 


Some tasks require more light than 
others, just as some eyes need more 


light. Needlework 


on dark ma- 


terial requires a maximum quan- 


tity of good quality 
ing, reading or oth 
are next in light d 


light. Study- 
er close work 
emand. Bring 


the lamp close to your work, so 
that it sheds its light on the read- 


ing or work 
enough light in eno 
each member of the 
merely talking or li 
radio, subdued lieh 
hut it should be ] 
Don’t sit in a room t 
and gloomy. 
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surface. 


Provide 
ugh plaees for 
family. When 
stening to the 
t is adequate, 
Jleasant light. 
hat is too dark 
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Provide 
task at hand. Have 


amined regularly. Your eyes must 


last a lifetime. 


adequate light for the 


your eyes ex- 








HAVE CORRECT 
DIRECTION OF LIGHT 


Don’t ‘‘stand in you 


i own light.’’ 


When you write or sew you should 


have the light at y« 


yur left if you 


are right-handed—just the oppo- 


site if you are left-h: 


inded. In that 


way you avoid the shadow of your 
hand on your work. 
your own shadow. 
strain. 
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WRITE the Northern 


Never read in 
It causes eye- 
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California Elec- 


trical Bureau, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, if you are interested in other Bet- 
ter Light for Better Sight suggestions. 
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Pearce special napping gives added thick- 
ness, softness, warmth without increased 
weight. Pearce all wool quality remains 
unchanged even during the  scarcities 
and production difficulties of war. 
Gorgeous colorings, 5/2 in binding. 
See Pearce Blankets at your favorite 
store. Buy sparingly after you have 
arranged for that extra war bond. 


Write for folder and sample swatch 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING CO., LATROBE, PA 











a piece of matching fabric. Turn in the 
edge and sew it down, following the stitch- 
ing in the original pattern. 

Gentleness is imperative in handling a 
down-filled comforter. It should not be 
shaken, rolled in a ball, or thrown around. 
This will tend to enlarge the stitches and 
cause the down to work through. To keep 
it from falling off the bed at night, tuck it 
in under the bedspread or place it between 
a double cotton sheet blanket. It will not 
stand the abuse that a blanket will. 

If, through rough use, the down has worked 
out of some places in the tubes, run your 
hand down the tube until you find a heavy 
spot, then start patting gently in the direc- 
tion of the empty portion. The down has 
worked down the tube and packed; the 
tapping will loosen it, soften it, and send it 
back where it belongs. 

Down-filled pillows are of tougher stock. 
The tickings used are very strong, high 
count linens or cottons. However, pillows 
should be protected against moths in the 
same manner as comforters, and tears 
should be patched at once. As in the case of 
comforters, the down will pack, but a well- 
filled pillow will perk up under a good pat- 
ting. It will also respond to the sun by 
becoming loftier. 

Down-filled articles should never be dis- 
carded—the filling can always be cleaned 
and re-used. Two old pillows can make one 
good one. One full pillow will always have 
enough filling to make a plump comforter. 
(A pillow contains 144 to 134 pounds of 
down, which is the content of most satin 
comforters; taffeta-covered ones are filled 
with even less.) Old comforters can be re- 
covered, or the filling may be removed and 
blown into a new casing. Proper care will 
certainly make them life-time possessions. 
—A. M., Seattle. 





COOKIES WITH FLOWERS 
Cookies with the dainty look of old china 
are made very simply: Bake thin round 
cookies and frost them thinly with white 
icing. When the icing has dried, draw flow- 
ers, or any design you like, on the surface 
of the icing with toothpicks dipped in vege- 
table coloring —A. K., Ventura, Calif. 


EASIER NEEDLE THREADING 
If you find it difficult to thread a sewing 
machine needle, try removing the needle 
from the machine, threading it and then re- 
placing it—M. S., Los Angeles. 


SPOT FLOOR REPAIR 
The printed linoleum on our kitchen floor 
was in good condition except for a worn 
spot in front of the sink. We decided to 
patch it, but instead of trying to match the 





Build this Summer 
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. es 
easy, inexpensive 
KRAFTILE, plus a little spare ume, 


will transform your yard into a beau- 






You can do it... easily! 


| ae Goek shows how 


Packed with ideas! 22 plan-sketches 
of patios, terraces, paths, barbecues, 
corners, etc. 9 easy-to-follow rules 
assure success on your first attempt. 


} 
WRITE TODAY, a post card will bring this exciting 
FREE BOOK. Address Dept. S55. 
| 


KRAFTILE CO., NILES, CALIFORNIA 





ti Stucs B 
Snails and slugs just can’t a NAILS Hg 
resist Taps! And how it — 
kills ’em! Just pourin little 
piles, or spread a ribbon 
of Taps around your gar- 
den...tomorrow they'll be 
dead. 





Buy Taps at Nursery, Hardware, Seed 
and Garden Supply Stores Everywhere 


Taps 
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A FINE ROPER 
GAS RANGE::- 


hor your New Sneedom 
Gas Kitthon 


Cooking cares will vanish into 
thin air when a beautiful new 
Roper gas range moves into 
the New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
you'll enjoy after victory. 


For a new Roper offers every- 
thing you could desire in a 
complete cooking service. It 
quickly and skillfully bakes, 
broils, cooks the flavor-seal 
“waterless'’ way—brings foods 
to healthful deliciousness. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, 
Rockford, Illinois, manufacturer of 
ROPER, “America's Finest Gas 
Range’’, for all gases including L.P. 
(Liquefied Petroleum) gas. 


KITCHEN BOOKLET 


This colorful little book- 
. let offers many inspiring 
: ideas for your post-war 
kitchen. Write for your 
copy today. Only 10¢. 








i ! | 
HMOUCAS KIMCAL 
GAS|| RANGE 
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print, we cut out a semi-circular piece of 
the printed linoleum and cemented in a 
piece of a harmonizing solid color. The re- 
sult is a decorative addition rather than a 
shabby-looking patch —G. L. S., Seattle. 


FOR DARK CORNERS 
If you have trouble seeing into those dark 
oven corners for cleaning purposes, try 
using a flashlight—it helps—I. N. W., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


PICNIC NOTE 
When you're taking deviled eggs to a pic- 
nic, press the stuffed halves together, wrap 
each egg in waxed paper, and put them 
back into the divided carton in which they 
came from the store. Then they won’t be 
mashed when you're ready to serve them. 


—E. C. W., Hollywood, Calif 





FRYING PANS ON THE WALL 
Two small, fire-blackened frying pans were 
turned into attractive kitchen decorations 
with a modicum of effort. I cleaned them 
and smoothed them with steel wool, then 
painted them white. (My paint dealer rec- 
ommended a variety that would “take” 
well on the metal surface.) Then I com- 
pleted them with free-hand designs of red 
roses done in oil paints. Decals would be 
equally effective —R. B., Oakland. 


TOE THE LINE 

If you are one of those who wears holes in 
the toes of stockings, try this: using color- 
less nail polish, paint a narrow line across 
the toe, an inch or so back from the tip. 
This will keep any holes from turning into 
runs, will last almost indefinitely, and will 
not harm the fabric of the stocking. —G. S., 
Eureka, Calif. 

PRECAUTIONS FOR PAPER 
Carelessly stored paper, the Government 
reminds us, may be a hazard, even when it 
is being kept for salvage. Loose papers or 
boxes are especially dangerous, because 
they burn most quickly if ignited. As paper 
is collected it should be stacked closely 
without loose ends, and tied tightly with 
string. Paper boxes should be flattened out 
and tied in firm bundles. 

The safest place for paper bundles is a 
metal trunk or bin with a tight cover. Or 
the bundles may be stacked on a cement 
floor, away from stoves or hot pipes, and 
away from walls. 

Keep lighted matches and cigarettes away 
from the paper. Since soiled or oily paper 
is a fire hazard as well as being useless for 
salvage, it should be destroyed. Turn in 
the paper as often as possible so that large 
quantities do not collect and increase the 
fire hazard. 





Here’s a graham cracker 
created for young appetites — 
Pirates’ Gold! 


A graham that eats sweet ’n 
candy-like...that fills the “hungry 
spot” between school and dinner 
with goodness that is nourishing. 


The taste comes of golden 
honey — heaps of it! 


The extra-richness from pure 
molasses, nutritious grain, fine 
vegetable shortening. All 
selected, mixed and baked as in 
your own kitchen. 


Will you try Pirates’ Gold? 
That way you’ll understand — 
and answer — the youngsters 
pleas for... 
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CALIFORNIA 
WINES 


Burgundy + Carignan + Zinfandel 
Claret + Cabernet + Chablis 
Sauterne 


Whatever wine your taste 
prefers, be sure to ask for 
SIMI VINEYARD table 
wines. Then you are abso- 
lutely certain of superb 
quality wines, from choice 
grapes, mellowed with unhur- 
ried care — brought to you 
at the height of their perfec- 
tion. Why accept anything 
less than SIMI VINEYARD? 


"See Me for SIMI’— 
your wine dealer extends 
both an invitation and a 
recommendation for the 
utmost in wine satisfaction. 


PARROTT & CO. 


Sole U. S. Distributors 
320 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Send for famous 
wine cooking recipes 
of 
Hotel Del Monte 


PARROTT & CO 
320 California St., 


Without cost, send me Hotel Del Monte Chef 
James Cullen's Wine Cooking Recipes. 


San Francisco 4 


Name 


Address 








The front and back views of bellows. Hole in back is for air intake. A pointed, wooden form 
will help shape the metal spout, which is soldered at joint. Or have a metal spinner make it 
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How to make 
a bellows 


M ATERIALS needed to make a pair of fire- 
place bellows like those at left are: 2 pieces 
of soft pine or hardwood suitable for carv- 
ing (approximately 1 by 8 by 14 inches) , 
a strip of soft leather about 24 inches long 
and 7 inches wide, a piece of light-gauge 
sheet copper 8 inches square, and some 
decorative upholstery nails and carpet 
tacks to complete the job. 
Before carving, the two sides of the bellows 
are identical except that one has a 14-inch 
hole bored in the center for the air intake 
and is about an inch longer than the other. 
A leather flap large enough to cover the 
hole is tacked over it at the top end only, 
on the inside. Both pieces must have a 
'4-inch trough, cut with a wood-carving 
gouge, where they meet at the bottom, to 
allow the air to escape. (See outlet detail.) 
The leather is tacked to the curved shape 
of the bellows with a %-inch overhang. 
The latter is turned back to cover the car- 
pet tacks and held with more decorative 
nails. (See detail of tacking procedure.) 
The spout, shaped to fit the already 
rounded ends of the wooden bellows pieces, 
is nailed to the long side only, the fact that 
it is not solid on the other side is concealed 
and compensated for by the collar formed 
by the leather hinge, which is securely 
wrapped and tacked to the wood. 
The wood is stained a dull brown, the 
leather is mellow white. The copper spout 
and trim complete the color scheme. 
And where to get the materials? When we 
asked Doris Aller, of San Francisco, who 
designed and carved the bellows, that ques- 
tion, she told us: “The hardwood was first 
used for cut-mounting blocks and was des- 
tined for the printer foreman’s fireplace. 
The leather came from scraps from a book- 
binding establishment, and is ivory white 
calf. An assemblyman from the Nevada 
State Legislature, at that time a complete 
stranger to me, dropped by one day bear- 
ing the gift of the copper—an old wash- 
boiler bottom.” 
If you don’t know an assemblyman or a 
printer, visit your lumber dealer for soft 
pine or hardwood, and the nearest junk 
yard for used copper. Scraps of lumber and 
metal are not on the critical material list. 
Other wood-carving projects previously 
published in Sunset and still available are: 
Fish Knife Rack—December, 1940, page 36 
Wooden Fish Bowl—December, 1940, page 36 
Knife and Spoon Handles—December, 1940, 
page 36 
Heirloom Hope Chest—March, 1941, page 42 
Heirloom Cradle—March, 1941, page 42 
Spice Cabinet and Hotplate Holders—May, 
1941, page 60 
Plate and Spoon Rack and 3 Wooden Dishes— 
June, 1941, page 42 
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Bradley and Barbara Marshall, of radio’ 
KC J nbawe discuss cakes and Cl in 





Ea 


Youre OK with KC 


the only nationally famous 
baking powder packed in Glass 





Laugh with the gang on the KC radio 
show Saturday mornings—and listen 





to the smart baking tips, too. Hear the 
hilarious KC Jamboree, with Curley 
Bradley, Barbara Marshall, the Prairie 
Ramblers, Yogi Yorgesson, and Elmiry, 
every Saturday on NBC stations— 


11 a.m. Eastern 9 a.m. Mountain 
10 a.m. Central 8 a.m. Pacific 


"If your cake falls and => 
rr |, A) 
you didnt use KC- ; Hr) 
Lent say we didit eras 
tél you { -Elmiry Ay ; 


© 1945—JAQUES MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 















“Try this Recife 
STUFFED PRUNE SALAD 


Remove pits from cooked prunes and 
stuff with peanut butter which has 
been blended with a little Durkee’s 
Mayonnaise. Arrange 4 or 5 of the 
stuffed prunes on each lettuce-lined 


salad plate. In center put a generous 
spoonful of dressing made by com- 
bining equal parts of Durkee’s Mayon- 
naise and cottage cheese. Garnish 
salad with walnut or pecan halves, if 
desired. (Note: These stuffed prunes 
also make a delicious garnish for any 





fruit salad.) 














EY, GARDENERS! 
as WANT PRIZE 
RESULTS ? 


GREATER YIELDS of finer-fia- 
vored vegetables! Lovelier 
plants! Abundance of sweet- 
scented blossoms! These are 
the prize results Piantabbs pro- 
duce. Feed these clean, odorless, 
concentrated tablets to every plant 
growing in your house and garden. 
They provide a complete meal of 
all foods essential to healthy, vig- 
orous growth, plus Vitamin 6-1. 
Tablets dissolve quickly if liquid is 
desired. 25¢-50c-$1-$3.50. Deal- 
ers or postpaid Plantabbs Co., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


FULTONS 
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HELP GROW EVERYTHING BETTER 
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ALSO ORY SKIN CREAM, ASTRINGENT, FACE POWDER 
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PHILIP FEIN 


Good ideas from Sunset homes 


CARD ROOM 


Knotty pine, softly treated, has a mellow- 
ness that brings informality into the game 
room of the Rod LaRocques of Saticoy, 
California. Chairs are white leather. 


TAHOE SHELTER 


Perhaps after the war more “cabins” will 
look like this. A permanent concrete floor, 
low walls of native stone, and a shelter of 
canvas isn’t a bad idea. We saw this shel- 


HEE: cg oe 
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ter of the F. W. McNears of San Francisco 
at Cal Neva, some time ago. The daffodil 
yellow canopy and lawn chairs contrast ex- 
citingly with Lake Tahoe’s blue water and 
the green of the pine trees. 


HILLSIDE 


In the garden of the G. C. Downs of Oak- 
land, we found a riot of color camouflaging 
a barbecue pit of rough stone. Redwood 
bark-covered slabs and solid table soften 
the rock retaining wall. Anything goes in 
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HOWARD HOFFMAN 


this planting—nepeta, iris, nasturtium, 
alyssum, dianthus, day-lily, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, yarrow, and annual chrysan- 
hemum. Any of the following ground- 
overs would be at home here: Convolvulus 
('neorum, aubretia, arabis, cerastium, and 


mesembryanthemum., 


BERKELEY BRICK 
Level spots in many Berkeley gardens have 
to be of the man-made type. Sometimes it’s 
very wise to “roll with the ship” and let 
the various rooms of your garden fall where 
they best fit the terrain. We like the way 
the brick wall in the garden of Mrs. Mabel 
Taylor rolls with the contours, and the 
serviceable barbecue built into that wall. 
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“Our CHAPMAN 
HOME FREEZER 


has saved many trips 
to market since 1941” 












“You can’t imagine how much our Chapman has saved in 
time and money. No running back and forth to market for 
food at out of season prices. We have delicious fresh meat 


and vegetables from our farm the year ’round without working for 
hours over a hot stove to preserve food that loses much of its natural 
flavor. Every meal justifies the purchase of our Chapman.” That is 
the comment of Mrs. Harold M. Brown of Rt. 1, Box 371, Van- 
couver, Washington. Every Chapman owner has her own idea of its 
advantages; however, they all agree that their Chapman Home 
Freezers are indispensable. As soon as wartime limitations are lifted, 
the pioneer Chapman Home Freezer will again be available at your 










leading dealer. To learn more about Home 
Freezers mail coupon today. 


HOME FREEZER 





CHAPMAN REFRIGERATOR SALES 
Corvallis, Oregon 

I am interested in owning a Home Freezer as soon 
as they are available. Please send me a copy of your 
book “Your Postwar Home Freezer” 
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The white of the house, blue canvas and blue shutters sparkle against the green of field and lawn and the darker green of the fir trees 


Tacoma 
ranch house 


Sew FIRST ranchers in the Northwest had 
every reason to avoid the low, rambling 
Barn contains four box stalls, feed room, a comfortably equipped tack room with fireplace type of construction. When central heat 
was a big wood stove, common sense said 
that the sides of the house should be as 


















Aga close to the stove as possible, even though 
LIVING ROOM they extended up two and a half stories. 
. A 162262 th 7 ' , 
re With the improvement in heating, and 
we especially with the advancement made in 


zone heating, the ranch house can well 
afford to relax and fit itself more comfort- 
ably into the countryside. 
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A review of the small home construction 
just before the war indicated a growing 
popularity for the ranch house type in the 
Pacific Northwest. Wisely, no attempt was 
made to copy in detail the ranch houses of 



















oer the southland. Site, sun, and materials were 

" os allowed to be the determining factors in 
cr the creation of design. 

BENCH: The Horace V. X. Wright country home, 

PR: | ten miles south of Tacoma, Washington, 
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Ceiling in den contrasts with darker walls 
of wood. Open ceiling makes den look larger 





Afternoon shade, protection from cool eve- 
ning winds, direct connection with dining 
and living rooms are features of fireplace 
terrace. One chimney serves both fireplaces 


planned by architect William Arild Johnson, 
illustrates how naturally the Western ranch 
house fits into the Northwest landscape. 
This one-story house and its outbuildings 
seem to grow out of the sparsely wooded 
prairie. Built on the edge of a plateau over- 
looking Clover Creek, it commands much 
of the surrounding countryside. All of the 
rooms with a southern exposure have a view 


of Mt. Rainier. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The house is a combination of concrete 
block and frame construction. Six-inch 
concrete blocks, furred, insulated, and plas- 
tered, were used. The frame is finished with 
board and batten. Both ceilings and wails 
were insulated. The house is heated by an 
oil-burning hot-water system. 
The 16-by-26-foot living room drops down 
two steps below the rest of the house in 
conformity with the grade. 
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DECORET revives 


4. | all these, and more! 
Wy Wie BREAKFAST SETS 
KITCHEN PIECES 


CUPBOARDS 


y | WOOD OR METAL 
WMG, DO IT YOURSELF! |  8e0s, oressers 
DESKS, CHESTS 


CHAIRS, STOOLS 
CRIBS, PLAYPENS 
BASKETS, BASSINETS 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
FLOWER POTS, STAKES 
BENCHES, BOXES 


$B 58 


A QUART 
LESS IN SOME AREAS 


NEW colors make old pieces sparkle — replace 


dull, worn surfaces with glowing cleanliness. 

It's easy! DECORET Enamel is smooth-flow- 
ing, self-leveling leaves no brush marks | 
even for the novice. 





Dries overnight, too leaves a hard, glossy, 
long-wearing finish pretty as the icing on 
your finest angel food cake. 





Colors? DECORET offers a wide variety, and 
you can mix to make many others. Perk up 
your furniture this Spring! 


DECORET ename 


Theres a 
FULLER PAINT DEALER 
Near YOU 






SETFAST CANVAS PAINT—Gives new beauty to lawn swings, awnings, canvas chairs, 
umbrellas, tents, car tops. Won't stiffen fabrics, won't crack; resists sun and 
water; retards mildew and rot. Easy toapply by brush or spray. 12 smart colors! 


W. P. FULLER & CO. BRANCHES & DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
43 









r 
Dus MOMENT you consider a home in 


terms of “areas” rather than “rooms,” your 
job of planning that home changes drasti- 
cally. When you start planning areas or 
spaces for preparation of food, eating, sleep- 
ing, recreation, relaxation, and entertain- 
ment, it becomes impossible for you to stop 
your planning with the roof line of your 
house. Every inch of property you own be- 
comes a factor in your planning. You can- 
not consider house planning and landscap- 
ing as two operations, 

To provide outdoor livability, we must rec- 
ognize that site development is a specific 
part of our home development. Only in 
this way can we obtain an easy flow of liv- 
ing from indoors to the out-of-doors. We 
must be influenced by the topography of 
the site before, not after we determine the 
levels of our floors. Placement of doors and 
windows must be determined not only by 
the rooms themselves, but by their rela- 
tionship to the outdoors—walks, sitting 
and play areas, fences, screens, views, etc. 
The perfect plan arrives at a complete com- 
patibility between various areas and sub- 
areas of the house and their corresponding 
outdoor areas. The plan must give the feel- 
ing of fitness to function and orderliness 
in the arrangement of each area and sub- 
area. Such fitness and orderliness must be 
in keeping with the personality of the 
homeowner. It must satisfy his needs. 
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A 60-foot, inside lot offers a tough landscaping problem if 
> the relationship between indoor and outdoor areas is con- 
~ sidered. See text for solution of architects J. J. Chiarelli 
and Paul Kirk, and landscape architect Edwin W. Grohs, 
of Seattle. See page 46 for plan, and details of house itself 


What about the 


landscape architect? 


If the homeowner, by inclination, educa- 
tion, or native ability, can solve this com- 
plex problem, there’s no need for a land- 
scape architect. However, most of us will 
find that the more we demand of the com- 
bination of house and site, the more we 


need the help of the expert. 


MODEL PROBLEM 

As landscaping problems go, that of the 
model home illustrated above was not com- 
plex. Important in this problem was the 
fact that the house and lot constituted a 
unit complete in themselves. This unit 
should not be considered as extending be- 
yond the confines of the property lines in 
the way of views, vistas, and so forth. The 
proximity of neighbors was a major con- 
sideration. Because of the lot’s size, the 
gardens had to be considered almost as 
rooms; in fact, the walls of the living and 
work garden had to be considered as ex- 
tensions of the living room walls. 
Landscape architect Edwin Grohs com- 
ments on the details of the plan: 

The extensive roof projection over the liv- 
ing and dining room areas permitted an 
outdoor, shaded, paved area for afternoon 


and evening sitting or dining, fully pro- 


tected from the prevailing cool summer 
winds or too much sun. 

The bulge in the paved sitting area im- 
mediately suggests a place for outdoor din- 






ing close to the kitchen or for basking in 
the sun in the late afternoon when most 
of the paved area would be shaded. 

The garden form is simple and direct with 
no needless ornamentation. Lines are 
strong, yet graceful, giving the garden a 
rhythmic pattern of line. The fountain at 
the left (in which water enters on the top 
metal or plastic leaf, forms a pool, and then 
drips to the next lower leaf, etc.) , with the 
pyramidal tree, provides a major accent; 
the turnstile gate and wire mesh spiral 
at right are arranged as a minor accent. 
The horizontal pattern of the rail fence, 
which separates the service walk from the 
garden, was designed to arrest the eye on 
that side of the property, forming a strong 
connection between the turnstile gate and 
the house. 

The advantages of the wire mesh separat- 
ing the lawn and planted areas are mani- 
fold. The verticality of the mesh provides 
a sharp line of demarcation accenting the 
basic form of the garden. By viewing the 
floral display through the mesh, the effect 
of individual features is lost and an over- 
all impression is felt quite similar to that 
when we view a woman wearing a light 
veil. The mesh also serves as a support for 
a few light-foliaged vines, located at judi- 
cious points to provide shade for certain 
shade-loving plants. It protects the plants 
from damage by the youngsters at play. 
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Lily of the Nile 


New strains of popular 
agapanthus dwarfs to 
five-foot giants 


IF ees THE nursery of Mr. N. J. Giridlian 
of Arcadia, California, come new hybrid va- 
rieties of the Blue Lily of the Nile (agapan- 
thus) that greatly increase the usefulness 
of this already invaluable garden plant. 
You may now have dainty agapanthus 
from a 1-foot dwarf to 5-foot giants with 
flower umbels as large as salad bowls. Col- 
ors range through almost all of the blues 
—including blue-gray and purple—and 
white. Yellow, lavender-pink, and near- 
black are next on the hybridizer’s list. ~ 
Among the species is A. africanus Moore- 
anus minor, so diminutive that three or five 
plants may be grown in a 6-inch pot, 
making it a delightful pot plant. The um- 
bels of dark blue flowers are carried on 
wiry 2-foot stems, and the unique, narrow, 
grassy foliage is stained purple at the base. 
This variety is deciduous, and is considered 
more hardy than other types. 

A. pendulus is another species, and has 
long, tubular, blue and purple flowers that 
stand erect while in bud and hang down, 
bell-like, as they open. 

Perhaps the most graceful of all is A. longi- 
spathus, with flowers similar to the familiar 
variety, A. umbellatus, which sway airily 
and gracefully on 3-foot stems. The foliage 
is narrow, and the plant forms a neat, com- 
pact clump. 


FIVE-FOOT STEMS 
Of Mr. Giridlian’s named hybrids, none is 
more startling in its beauty than Blue Sky- 
rocket. The deep-blue flowers on 5-foot 
stems retain their brilliancy over a long 
period, and spread out in umbrella-like 
fashion. 
My Joy is a fine small variety; a clump 
may easily be grown in a 6-inch pot. The 
umbels, on thin, wiry, 18-inch stems, are 
5 to 6 inches across, and the individual 
flowers—a bright blue—are an inch in di- 
ameter. The foliage is also small. This va- 
riety is a favorite for cutting and is espe- 
cially useful for the small garden. 
Stormcloud is the most unique of these 
hybrids. The large umbels often bear 150 
individual flowers that are deep violet in 
color when full-blown, and violet-gray in 
bud. The foliage is a light, fresh green. This 
variety is further outstanding in that it 
usually produces new flowering shoots after 
the first 5-foot stems have finished 
blooming. 
Anyone who has grown agapanthus need 
not be reminded of its ornamental impor- 
tance in the summer and early fall garden. 
It is easy to grow, and thrives in almost 
any soil if you give it plenty of water dur- 
ing the growing season. 
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If your rooms have lost their 
sparkle, here's an ABC formula to 
accessorize and dramatize every nook 
and corner—and guaranteed not to 


break the budget. 


Treat yourself and family to Treasure 
Tones—the newest and loveliest colors 
for home painting. Each smart new 
color is ready for use in a choice of three 
durable, oil-base, paint finishes. 


ODAy ? 





Tony" ‘70 ctick 


There is just the right paint finish in 
Treasure Tones for the walls, ceiling, 
woodwork, furniture, and wherever else 


color is needed. 


Use as many colors in a room as you 
like, for Treasure Tones are pre-harmo- 
nized—they always blend. Ask your 
Premier Paint dealer for a practical 


Treasure Tones color selector today. 


“heamwe for 





SOLD AT PREMIER PAINT DEALERS 
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What a gas range it will be! 
Backed by the experience of 
men who have “specialized” for 
more than a Quarter Century 
in building beautiful gas ranges 
with exclusive features that 


make cooking easier! 


Only O'Keefe & Merritt 
has the Vanishing Shelf 
and Grillevator Broiler 














Space for four 










Although built on street setback line, courtyard entrance makes the street side attractive. 
Carport at left. Privacy in large living and garden area and excellent outdoor-indoor 
relationship are features of house and site plan. (Overhead photo, landscaping on page 44) 






























BEDROOM 
Ht? 14¢ 


















LIVING ROOM i 
16%, 20¢ 
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Glass makes living room, dining space. breakfast nook, 
and kitchen a part of the garden. Optically, the garden 
fences and trees become an outside wall for these rooms 





LAWRENCE R. NOVAK 


SUNSET 














Prize-winning solution for 
organizing maximum liv- 
ing space, indoors and out, 
on a narrow, inside lot 


\f HERE and who: 


This model is on display in the Home Plan- 
ning Bureau at Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. 


It was constructed by Ernest Osgood of 
Seattle, from the prize-winning design of 
architect James J. Chiarelli. 

The design is one of five winners in a con- 
test sponsored by the Washington Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
The design and execution of all site plan- 
ning and landscaping were by landscape 
architect Edwin W. Grohs and his asso- 
ciate, Ruth Jaffe. 

Some of the pitfalls of planning can be 
avoided by building scale models, but even 
models can deceive you. As beautifully and 
accurately constructed as is the model 
shown here, the lesson the house teaches 
is lost unless the problem that prompted 
this particular design is clearly in mind. 
Architect and landscape architect were 
given this apparently simple problem: A 
family of four—parents with boy and girl 
can afford a small house. It must con- 
tain not more than 1250 square feet of floor 
space, exclusive of basement and garage. It 
must be designed to permit construction 
by precision-built methods. The family now 
owns an inside lot, 60 feet wide and 120 
feet long. They like to garden and live 
outdoors whenever weather permits. 

The moment the 60-foot, inside lot comes 
into the problem, your analysis of the model 
must change. The house can no longer be 
thought of as a detached unit. You must 
visualize other houses crowding in on each 
side and a sidewalk running past the gate 
in front. 

With the problem in mind, you begin to 
appreciate the work of the architect and 
landscaper. You begin to see what losses 
would occur in livable space and in sun- 
light if the conventional stock plan with liv- 
ing room to the street, kitchen and stoop 
to the rear, were dropped in the center of 
the lot. 

Note how the architect has used every inch 
of the lot for living. Very little space is 
given over to the street, yet the entrance is 
inviting and pleasing to the passerby. By 
keeping the house forward on the lot, ade- 
quate private garden space is provided. The 
use of glass walls to the full width of living- 
dining-kitchen area and from floor to ceil- 
ing in height gives you a very positive rela- 
tion of interior areas to the garden. Out- 
doors and indoors being separated by an 
invisible barrier of glass, the maximum 
depth of the lot is utilized. 

Observe the smoothness of traffic flow. 
Every room in the house is accessible from 
entrance without crossing through another 
room to reach it. 
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BEAUTIFUL WALLS 
COME IN THIS CAN 


=. —— at Pe 


New Western Tones 
for Western Homes 


When you walk into your paint dealer for the new-type 
water-thinned paint...look for a can or jar with ‘Velduro’ 
label. For‘Velduro’ is the improved One-coat Wall Finish. 

It’s offered in lovely new pastel tones...clean... bright 
..-sunny...cheery. Tones that give your rooms a lift. Paint 
SO easy to apply you'll have fun in the doing of it. 

Your paint store has‘Velduro’ or can get it for you. And 
any good painter will be glad to apply it if you’re too busy 
or don’t care to do it yourself. 


_ jr 2, >» 






















PRODUCT 











@ Thin with water 
@ Quick and easy 
@ Use brush or roller 
@ Dries in an hour 

@ No unpleasant odor 








; ; 
Easy to clean FOR SALE BY 


DEALERS WHO SELL GOOD PAINT 
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It’s no trick at all 
to beautify a wall 


, 


WITH 


READY-PASTED BORDERS 


Gives plain rooms 
new charm 
in minutes 






Te 















34 Colorful Patterns 
Washable, Fadeproof 


This is Pattern hic 
No. 6112 
“Toy Parade” - fora 
Decorative 
Edge on Plain 
or Painted Walls 


.-. Top and Bottom 


Adds a Bright 
Touch When Used 
Around Doors, 

Mirrors, 

Cabinets, Too! 


Guaranteed 
to Stick or 
money back 


= 
oeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeer 


Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 ft. Roll 


AT HARDWARE, CHAIN, DRUG, DEPT. 
& WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 





Another Product of 
UNITED WALLPAPER, INC, 


Chicago 54, Illinois 


cor 945, UNITED WALLPAPER, INC, 
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Bachelor’s 
quarters 








All furniture and built-ins in the two rooms were designed and built by decorator Frank 
DeWitt of Berkeley. The chair is leather-upholstered; leather is repeated again in mirror 
frame (photo, top right). Cabinet at head of the bed holds radio controls; radio itself is 
encased in cabinet at foot of the bed. Pictures and mementos are matted on grass cloth 
and framed in narrow wood frames, which are placed in line to form continuous panel 


W. HAVE wondered why the bachelor’s 
bedroom and the double-occupancy “mas- 
ter” bedroom are so often in such contrast 
in the matter of livability. Can it be that 
when a bachelor changes to a husband he 
loses his desire for those private pleasan- 
tries that mean comfort and convenience? 
Perhaps a study of interesting bachelor 





In order not to break up lines of small room, two doors and wall space between are cov- 
ered with grass cloth, giving feeling of unit. Full height of the closet is utilized, with 
two rows of hangers. Hangers on upper rod are fitted with long steel poles so they may 
be lifted down easily. Built-in cupboards for shirts, etc., on the side opposite clothes rods 


Cc 


SUNSET 











HOWARD HOFFMAN 





All wood in rooms is bleached mahogany. 
Doors in this room are covered with pic- 
tures matted on grass cloth; frames are dif- 
ferent sizes, making an interesting pattern. 
Cloth is repeated in bureau drawer trim 


rooms would be of benefit to some wives 
now planning a new home. 

For example, take the rooms of Archie and 
Spencer Andrew in the A. Andrew home 
in Piedmont, California, which contain a 
number of custom-made and interesting 
features. Some are illustrated here. 







Two-tiered stands are placed at either end 
of bed. Stand in photograph holds phono- 
graph records, has a small drawer with lock 
which is used as a strong box. Identical 
stand at other end of bed has radio and 
phonograph. Recessed shadow box has con- 
cealed overhead light. Alcove was a closet, 
now holds desk and built-in cupboards. The 
stand at right of the window hides radiator 
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Let Spring, with its heart-stitring 
colors, remind you of the lovely 
shades and soft-textured beauty of fine all-wool 
St. Marys Blankets. Yes, here’s rich inspiring 
beauty . . . exquisite color tones . . . styling by Virginia Hamill . . . plus ]uxu- 
rious sleeping comfort. It pays to look for the famous St. Marys label. 


The armed services still require a large part of our production which necessarily 
limits the selection you may find at your favorite store. 


Write for free folder on proper care of fine blankets. 





















Improve your soil’s texture , 
with Palco Pete’s Mulch. ; DG Z 
Loosens heavy soils. 
Binds light sandy soils. 
Conserves moisture. 
Insulates against heat or 
cold. 

Keeps soils mellow. 
Promotes better growth. 
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SOLD BY LEADING NURSERY 
SEED & HARDWARE STORES 






FINELY SHREDDED R 


Palco Fates. 


MULCH 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


San Francisco 4, California 


DISTRIBUTORS 





H. V. Carter Co. Aggeler & Musser 
52 Beale St. 652 Mateo St. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 





A DAINTY APPLICATION, 


ED LI 


PS 
and GHAPP. 
gt COLD SORES. ME BUSTEX CO. SEATTLE 
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"+9 the vice-president 


in charge of Indoor planting 





“File this please, 
Madam Vice-Presi- 
dent (after reading 
it, of course) under 
‘Z’ for... Entry, looking toward the west terrace. Wax-Plant (Hoya carnosa) with shiny leaves and 

ZONE- white, pink-centered flowers in clusters, grows around the window on a bamboo frame. 
CONDITIONING Shade under eaves is let down on summer afternoons when heat and light are too intense 
Looks like just what | 








we need for our 


post-war home.” Pec PLANTS are as much a part of the — tion, and anyone who has seen them real 


interior decoration in the Carl Ellertson izes that Mrs. Ellertson has mastered this 
home as the furnishings themselves. The _ technique. 
prominent positions they occupy make it Watering of the plants varies with the size 


You will Zone-Condition 
essential that they be kept in prime condi- of the pot and the type of plant. The need 


your home of tomorrow. 
This compact, illustrated 
booklet... interesting, non- 
technical . . . tells you why 
and how; many things you 
want to know about 
PAYNEHEAT’S successor to 
old-fashioned central heating. 


Obtain a copy from your PAYNE. 
HEAT dealer . . . or write to us. 


= 
_PAYNEHEAT 


> he? YEARS OF TEABERTNIF} D 


et | 
sveitne | 











Entry, looking toward front door. Philodendron trained on bamboo against opaque glass 
¥ panels. Large-leafed philodendron on left. Cloth shades cover glass panels outside when 


a Leena i morning sun is strong. Wall covering is of grass cloth. Note indirect lighting above door 
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PHILIP FEIN 











Philodendron trained on bamboo butterfly 
built by a famous old Chinese kite-maker in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Frame was a 
year being made. Plant is encouraged to 
outline the frame, not to cover it entirely 


for water is determined by the look and feel 
of the soil. Most of them are watered on 
the average of twice a week, although some 
of the smaller pots require it more fre- 
quently. The large-leafed philodendron 
(seen in the photograph below, left) is ordi- 
narily watered only once every two weeks. 
Once every month the plants are fed with a 
liquid fertilizer prepared with 1 tablespoon 
of balanced commercial fertilizer dissolved 
in 1 gallon of water. Occasionally, weak 
liquid manure is used as an alternate, and 
the plants seem to welcome it. 

New potting soil is added to the surface of 
the pots from time to time. Most of the 
plants have not been re-potted in the three 
or four years they have been growing in 
their present positions. Ordinarily, potted 
plants should be re-potted when they begin 
to get pot-bound (when roots show through 
the bottom of the pot). However, with 
slow-growing, long-lived plants, as in this 
case, a yearly or twice-yearly top-dressing 
of good potting soil, and regular feeding, 
make it possible to postpone re-potting for 
several years. 

Once a month, a morning or afternoon is 
devoted to washing the potted plants. The 
leaves and stems are wiped with a soft cloth 
or sponge dipped in a solution made with 
1 teaspoon of an oil emulsion spray in a 
quart of lukewarm water. The very small 
amount of oil present in this solution is 
sufficient to produce a glossy effect. 

This monthly bath not only is responsible 
for the clean, attractive appearance of the 
plants, but also keeps them free of pests. 
The only attack by pests noted so far was 
from mealy bug on the hoya framing the 
large entry window (upper left). As soon 
as its presence was noted, the plant was 
gone over with a solution of oil emulsion 
spray applied with a cotton-covered tooth- 
pick. The infestation was soon eliminated, 
and has never reappeared. 
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~ onty $16 








Your rooms are flooded with sunlight. 
Your furnishings graciously simple You’ve 
captured all the friendly charm of the 
Golden West right in your own home. 
That’s why color-rich Deltox rugs are 
exactly right for you. Nearly all are re- 
versible . . . which gives you practically 
two rugs for the price of one. And they’re 
wonderful work-savers...made of Kraft 
fibre with never a speck of nap to catch 








the dirt. If your Deltox dealer doesn’t 
have your favorite pattern now .. . ask 
him for tips to keep your old rug fresh 
and new looking. 

Meanwhile write Dept. T for your free copy 
of our “Deltox Home Beautiful” booklet. 
Deltox, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 


*approximate price for 9 x 12 size 











Garbara Erion 


This improved giant Zinnia is named in 
honor of the lovely new star, BARBARA 
BRITTON appearing in ‘THE VIR- 
GINIAN,” a PARAMOUNT PICTURE. 


This superb strain bears huge double flowers 6 and 
7 inches across. The strong, heavily branched 
plants of vivid green bloom abundantly all through 
the summer. The brilliant color range is especially 
remarkable and rich in new bicolor and two-tone 
flowers ranging from soft pastel tints to vivid 
primary colors; delicate pink, soft rose and orange 
with golden sheen, cream yellow, lavender, bril- 
liane scarlet, etc. Packet 25c; 5 for $1.00 postpaid. 


625 So. HILL STREET « LOS ANGELES, 21 





| mountain and shore cabins—makes 





Build this 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat! 


Spring and fall, on damp, between- 
season mornings and evenings—when 
it’s not cold enough for furnace heat 
but too chilly to be without a fire, let 
the Heatilator Fireplace warm the 
living rooms, and drive dampness from 
the house. 

The Heatilator Fireplace actually cir- 
culates heat—draws cool air from floor 
level, heats it and returns it to far cor- 
ners, even to adjoining rooms. Ideal for 


them usable weeks longer every year. 


Assures Correct Design 

The Heatilator is a steel heating chamber 
that is concealed by the masonry. It serves 
as a form for any style of fireplace, eliminat- 
ing — = ym rd cause smoking. 
Available when building roo 
starts, at building supply |‘ “ay 
and lumber dealers. Write aie. ~ 






HEATILATOR, INC., f=: 


923 E. Third St., Lom 









Los Angeles, Calif. 















HEATILATOR Fireplace 
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O1d English 
The two things you can do at 7 oN 
one time are 1) shine furni- f pScratch 
ture; 2) hide scratches. You do POLISH. 
both with O_p ENGLISH \N 
ScRATCH REMOVING 
POLISH ...at one easy 
price! 






WALLS 
HAND-TAINTED ? 









Dissolve dirt and grease from 
painted walls and woodwork — 
in a jiffy with OLD ENGLISH A// 
Purpose CLEANER. No hard 
rubbing, no rinsing, no 
dulling of paint lustre. It's 
kind to your budget, too! 






FLOORS 
GOT YOU DOWN? 










Do them with OLD ENGLIsH 
No RussinG Wax. Spread 
it on—let it dry 15 minutes. 
Without buffing, floors and 
linoleum sparkle with a 
glossy-hard finish. 

The price shines, too! 














Rationing 


Dr. F. W. Went explains how 
rationing (pre OPA) controls 
plant growth 


I. EVERY plant could grow as it liked, 
without being hampered by shortages, it 
would take only a few years to cover the 
whole earth with a layer of plants so thick 
that nothing could penetrate it. That this 
does not occur is due to rationing. In des- 
erts, water is rationed; in tropical forests, 
light; in tundras, temperature; and in 


.prairies, nitrogen. 


Plants need smaller or larger amounts of 
twelve chemical elements, which they take 
up from the soil. They need these elements 
in definite proportions, since each has its 
own task inside the plant. If one is lack- 
ing, it cannot be replaced by another. The 
plant absorbs what it can of this necessary, 
but meagerly supplied element “in mini- 
mum,” and grows accordingly. This slow 
growth prevents its taking up sufficient 
amounts of the other elements, too, so that 
no matter how abundant they may be, they 
are of no special use to the plant. In a dry 
soil, large amounts of nitrogen are useless, 
but a soil lacking nitrogen can hold plenty 
of water and still support only miserable 
growth. This law of the minimum was the 
formulation of a chemist, Liebig, just one 
hundred years ago. It caused a veritable 
revolution in agriculture. 

Nowadays the housewife is daily con- 
fronted with the law of the minimum. 
Formerly the number of apple pies she 
would bake was limited only by her zeal 
and by her husband’s appetite. All pie re- 
quirements, such as flour, sugar, shorten- 
ing, and apples were plentiful and never 
hampered pie baking. Came sugar ration- 
ing, and the number of apple pies decreased 
due to lack of sugar; and fat rationing fur- 
ther cut down on pie production. No 
amount of flour could substitute for sugar 
or shortening. At present both sugar and 
shortening limit pie making; thus, the num- 
ber of pies is now determined by those in- 
gredients which are available in smallest 
amounts. 

Now this law of the minimum referred only 
to the mineral nutrients in the soil. But 
nutrients are not the only things plants 
need for their growth. Therefore, Liebig’s 
law was generalized forty years ago into 
the principle of the limiting factor. This 
principle says that when any process going 
on inside the plant is controlled by a num- 
ber of separate factors or substances, the 
rapidity of this process is limited by the 
“pace” of the slowest factor or by the fac- 
tor present in smallest amount. This may 
seem rather complex, but going farther 
with our apple pie example makes it clear. 
It is not the available ingredients which 
necessarily determine how many pies can 
be baked; the size of the oven, or the time 
the housewife can afford for pie baking 











For a 
sweet clean 


Lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry 
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™ AFSTATIONERY 
Five sheets of Sky Mail go to or 


| from members of the armed forces 


overseas for only 6c; 14 sheets may be 
sent domestic air mail for 8c. 


Attractive envelopes with official 


| red and blue borders make it easy for 





postal clerks to pick out your letter 
and give it fast dispatch. 

Sky Mail paper is easy to write on. 
Letters written both sides of paper 
cannot be read thru the envelope. 

Compare the value! Dollar boxes 
of Sky Mail contain 125 sheets, 50 en- 
velopes; packs of 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes 60c at better stores everywhere. 

You will be glad if you remember 
the name and insist on getting 


STATIONERY 
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may be more important. It is not only 
the ingredient available in smallest amount, 
but also the slowest process which may re- 
strict apple pie production. 

The same thing holds in plants. To make 
a plant grow, not only nutrients are neces- 
sary, but also light, carbon dioxide, the 
right temperature and humidity, the proper 
soil conditions (water, aeration) , the right 
succession of day and night, etc. The light 
is necessary to furnish the energy for the 
transformation of carbon dioxide into 
sugar. This sugar, in turn, is necessary as 
energy food for all other processes going 
on in the plant. Thus, not enough light, 
not enough sugar, result in not enough 
energy for growth. This transformation of 
light energy into sugar becomes efficient 
only at temperatures above 50° F. At lower 
temperatures the process of sugar produc- 
tion in light (photosynthesis) is so slow 
that it becomes the limiting factor in food 
production. When only small amounts of 
carbon dioxide enter the leaves, not enough 
sugar is formed either. 

When we take all this together, then we 
see that any number of factors or processes 
may restrict or limit the growth of a plant. 
It may be nutrients or water or photosyn- 
thesis, and, in turn, photosynthesis may be 
limited by light, temperature, or carbon 
dioxide. Therefore, it must be evident to 
the gardener that even an expert may not 
be able to tell you what is wrong when a 
plant does not grow, because any one or 
all of these factors may be limiting. The 
most common limiting factors are: 


(1) Lack of water. 


(2) Lack of nutrients. A balanced soil 
treatment with manure, leafmold, and com- 
plete commercial fertilizer is ideal. In ad- 
dition to a retardation of the growth rate, 
nutrient lack is indicated by too yellow, 
too small, or too red leaves. 


(3) Lack of light. Each plant needs a mini- 
mum of light, below which photosynthesis 
becomes limiting. Few plants can grow in 


dense shade. 


(4) Temperature. Only when both day and 
night temperatures are just right can a 
plant grow at its best. Either a lower or 
higher temperature can be the limiting fac- 
tor in the growth of a plant. Since it is 
almost impossible to control temperature 
in a garden, the smart thing for a gardener 
to do is to grow the varieties which do best 
under the temperatures to be expected. 


(5) Lack of soil aeration. There are only 
a few plants whose roots can live and grow 
in the absence of fresh air in the soil. There- 
fore, the soil should be kept porous by ad- 
dition of leafmold, manure, peat, or other 
organic material. Caking of the top soil 
should be prevented. 


Guided by even a vague understanding of 
the law of the limiting factor, a gardener 
can avoid many mistakes. He will not place 
too great emphasis on any one thing he 
does. He will attempt to plant so all of the 
factors combine in correct proportions. 
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Cleaner...Handier 


and OC Ettective ‘ 


Here’s new help in the battle against Snails, Slugs, and many other foraging pests. 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS”! The original “BUG-GETA” (the amazing metaldehyde- 
arsenical bait) in a new and improved form. 
“BUG-GETA” in the meal form did a famous job of protecting flowers and vege- 
tables. “ BUG-GETA PELLETS” are better. Quicker. Cleaner. Easier to handle. 
You toss them about as you please in the hard-to-get-at places...in thickly 
a planted beds... anywhere ... everywhere... without 
7 tramping over the beds...and without stooping or 
fussing as you do with meal bait. 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS” go farther, last longer, give 
more uniform coverage. As a result they do better 
work against the pests. 













¢ Made by 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation 
Richmond, California 
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EXACT SIZE OF PELLET WHEN MOIST 
COMPRESSED PELLET MAKES THIS BAIT 
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“ORTHO” Simplified Pest Control includes BUG-GETA PELLETS for multi-purpose baiting; “ORTHO” GARDEN SPRAY SET for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden Dust for multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B-GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 
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Too much exercise makes 


LEG MUSCLES 
SORE 


Rub those muscles with 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


@ Just rub aching leg muscles 
well with a little Absorbine Jr. 
Famous for over 50 years, it is 
both cooling and invigorating 
—makes sore muscles “‘glow” 
with relief as pain and stiffness 
seem to drift away! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. handy. $1.25 
a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





CUTWORMS have sharp 
teeth, many legs. When 
they eat Snarol, they 
die! Sprinkle it around 
after watering and clean 
up not only cutworms, 
but snails, slugs, sow- 
bugs, too. Ask for this 
garden-protector by 
name — SNAROL. 








Tips 


For easier gardening 


FINGER PROTECTORS 


The little red or black rubber finger pro- 
tectors (available in stationery stores) , 
commonly used for quick handling of 
papers in an office, are aids to feminine 
gardeners in protecting manicures. They 
also prevent stains on fingers, caused from 
pinching back plants with the thumb and 
index finger, or from gathering up leaves 
and debris, and protect torn skin from con- 


‘tact with rough surfaces. Being heavy, 


they wear well.—G. A., San Francisco. 





SHADING WITH PLANTS 


If it’s a hot day, and the plants you have 
recently set out are exposed to full sun, 
and you have neither time nor materials 
for other shading, clip some branches from 
a shrub or hedge that will stand a little im- 
promptu pruning. Place it in a leaning po- 
sition over the plant (or plants) —and the 
danger of wilting is reduced. Of course, 
plants set out in hot weather usually need 
more frequent watering—and, occasionally, 
an overhead sprinkling, especially if they 
are large-leafed. 


KNEELING PAD 


In these days when sponge rubber mats 
and cushions are scarce, a good substitute 
for a kneeling pad, or something to sit on 
while weeding or transplanting, is an oil- 
cloth sack filled with excelsior or wood 
shavings. (Shredded paper may also be 
used as a stuffing.) The open end is sewn 
after filling. A loop of string, cord, or ma- 
terial is fastened to one corner so that it 
may be carried about the garden easily, or 
hung on the wall of the tool room when not 
in use.— M. B., San Francisto. 


MOVING THORNY VINES 


I handle thorny berry vines or climbing 
roses with the claw part of a hammer. This 
handy hook will easily lift the vines into 
place on the trellis, without injuring either 
the vine or your hands.—N. P., Burlin- 
game, Calif. 


EASE IN SHEARING 


Before trimming your hedge, spray the foli- 
age with water. The moisture on the leaves 
and stems keeps the hedge shears from 
sticking. This not only saves time, but also 








@ Get Kryoetle today. Use it to protect 
your garden against many chewing insects. 
It’s the insecticide used by commercial 
growers... because it’s safe, economical 
PROTECTION. 

Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kryo- 
cide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags . . . at your dealer. 


PEN YLVANIA SALT 
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\2/ W000 Widener Building 
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Protect Your Garden | 











From APHIS and Similar Insects 


There is an easy and sure way to control aphis, 
leafhoppers, most thrips, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs, young sucking bugs, and similar insects. 


Spray Early and Often 
with BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of effective aphis 

spray. Economical, easy to sap —* litdle 

goes a long way. Spray early before insect 
amage causes trouble. 


Justalittle spread on roosts kills 
poultry lice and feather mites. GARDEN 


Ask Your Dealer. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, = 
Incorporated, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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wear and tear on wrist muscles.—L. O. S., 


Visalia, Calif. 


NASTURTIUM SHRUBS 


I plant climbing nasturtiums under my tall, 
flowerless shrubs, permitting the vine to 
climb the trunks. The nasturtium leaves 
and stems are concealed fairly well from 
view, but the flowers, in searching for the 
sun, protrude from among the branches 
and make the shrubs appear as though they 
were blooming.—A. S., Bremerton, Wash. 


WATER WICK 

To keep house plants watered while you are 
on vacation, lay one end of a one-inch-wide 
strip of cloth on top of the soil (or just 
under the surface), and put the other end 
into a pan of water. A half-dozen plants, 
all with individual strips of cloth, may thus 
encircle the central watering pan and be 
kept moist collectively. Or, if you are only 
going away for a few days, place a sponge 
soaked with water on top of the soil in the 
pot.—M. M., Los Angeles. 
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MILK CARTONS AGAIN 


To make a sturdy, effective shade for small 
plants and seedlings, cut a quart milk car- 
ton diagonally across the ends. Then make 
a horizontal cut through the center. The 
result will be four small shelters from each 
carton.—C. C. C., El Cajon, Calif. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BOUQUET 


When planting chrysanthemums last sea- 
son, I put two or three divisions of differ- 
ent colors (but with similar flowering hab- 
its and size) in the same hole. This was 
an easy way of using more plants in my 
small garden. When in bloom they were 
like a mixed bouquet.—A. McD., Peta- 
luma, Calif. 

(Note: Ordinarily, one chrysanthemum 
division or cutting is planted in each hole 
[with the holes about 1 foot apart]. How- 
ever, the above method is permissible in 
cases where the plants are to be grown for 
one season only, then divided and replanted 
the following year. Plants grown this close 
together, of course, should not be expected 
to give the same results as those with more 
growing space.) 


PREVENTING ROSES FROM WILTING 


I prevent florists’ roses from wilting, and 
even bring them back to freshness, by cut- 
ting the tip end of the stem and burning 
well with a lighted match. I then place 
them back in cold, fresh water. Burning 
well in boiling water a few seconds also 
helps to revive wilting roses —H. O. M., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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RUIN YOUR 
GARDEN! 







Noy Protect it... 


S7 


7 keep it 
beautiful with 


Endo Pest 


@ Don’t let garden pests ruin your 
garden! It’s easy to control ’em with 
End O Pest, the remarkable 3-way 
garden defense. 
End O Pest controls chewing insects, 
sucking insects and fungus diseases—the 
three most dangerous garden pests. 
And one easy operation does it! The handy 
End O Pest container is a dust gun. All you 
have to do is place it in your hands and pump 
the dust. A fine mist coats the plants, giving 
your garden 3-way pest protection. 
Get End O Pest right away from the dealer who 
supplies you with Vigoro. 
Handy, ever-ready, 1 lb. applicator pack- 
age designed for thorough, eco- 
nomical and easy dusling 
Refillable from 4%, 1 
or 2% lb. packages 
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1 chewing insects 
2 sucking insects 
3 fungus diseases 


A Product of 
SWIFT 2 COMPANY 
Makers of Vigoro 


Made in California to meet western gardening conditions. 
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Root Maggots 


Root maggots have been a problem for years. | 
They attack certain root vegetables including 
beets, onions, radishes, and turnips; also roots 
of cabbages, broccoli, lettuce, and cauliflower. 





Maggots hatch from eggs laid by a fly in the 
ground near the plants or on the stems. The | 
young maggots on emerging enter the roots, 
killing the plants or destroying the food value. | 

Various chemicals have been used as repel- 
lents or killing agents to control the pest, but 
it has been difficult to find a material that 
would kill the maggot without injury to the 
plants. Recently the chemical “Dichloroethy] 
Ether” has been so compounded that it can be 
diluted with water and applied to the soil 
around the plants in liquid form. Used with 
care it has proved quite effective in meeting 
both the maggot-killing and plant-safety re- 
quirements. It has a distinct odor, however, 
which persists for some days and should not 
be applied too close to harvest time. 

This new product is available at dealers 
under the name of ORTHO Soil Fumigant. | 
Use it in the soil before seeds are planted and | 
soon after the plants become well established. | 


| 





Red berry mite causes “Red Berry” trouble 
on blackberries. Plants should be sprayed in 
May or June with a combination of EXTRAX 
Insect Spray and VOLCK Oil Spray. 


Thrips are found in the flower buds or leaf 
buds of most plants and trees. You find typical 
damage in the form of brown streaks in flower 
petals, leaves, or on fruit caused by rasping 
and sucking of vital plant juices. Spray fre- 
quently with “EXTRAX.” Or if you prefer to 
dust, use BOTANO Garden Dust. (It comes in 
handy duster package.) 


Earwigs usually start feeding this month. 
Scatter ORTHO Earwig Bait liberally through- 
out the infested area and repeat as necessary. 


If you grow strawberries you'll need to do 
something about Aphis, Beetles, and Spittle- 
bug. Spray with “EXTRAX” or dust with 
“BOTANO.” If Red Spider shows up combine | 
VOLCK Oil Spray with the “EXTRAX.” Di- 


rections are given on the various packages. 


“ORTHO” Simplified Pest Control includes 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS" for multi-purpose 
baiting of Snails, Slugs, and other forag- 
ing pests; "ORTHO" Garden Spray Set for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden 
Dust for multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B- 
GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 
TUNE IN “ ‘ORTHO’ GARDEN FLASHES” 


KFRC—FRIDAY 10:15 TO 10:30 A.M. 
KDGM—FRIDAY 7:15 TO 7:30 A. 





M. 
KROY—SATURDAY 9:45 TO 10:00 A.M. 
KMJ—THURSDAY 9:00 TO 9:15 A.M. 
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Transplanting 


From flat to garden 
the careful way 


Bereien a transplant in the ground may 
seem so simple to you that you slide over 
the process much too quickly for the good 
of the plant. So here is a brief (and, we 
think, necessary) review of correct trans- 
planting: 

When setting out a transplant from a pot, 
plant band, or a flat, always make a deeper 
hole than the ball of earth around the roots 


‘of the transplant may require, and make 


the sides of the hole vertical. 
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After making the hole, work up the soil in 
the bottom with a trowel to make a soft 
cushion through which tender roots may 
easily penetrate. 

After the plant has been placed in the hole 
(slightly lower than it was when growing 
in the flat) , pour a cup of water in the space 
around the plant. This assures a moist 
area around the roots. Fill it with well pul- 
verized, slightly moist soil, and leave a shal- 
low basin around the transplant. Water 
again if the soil is at all dry. 





If you are transplanting seedlings without 
soil around their roots, the dibble is the 
best tool to use. Make the hole, then, hold- 
ing the transplant in place, insert the dibble 
into the soil slightly to one side of the hole, 
and press the soil against the roots. In this 
case, it is necessary to eliminate all air 
pockets, as the roots of small seedlings dry 
very rapidly. Water in immediately after 
transplanting. 

When transplants have been grown in in- 
dividual containers, or blocked out in the 
flat, as has the one shown here, there is not 
the same need for pressing the roots into 
the hole as there is in the case of the seed- 
ling which has no soil about its roots. In 
fact, much damage may be done to the 
roots by attempting to squeeze a root-filled 
block of soil into a small hole. Of course, 
if the soil falls away from the transplant, 
you must firm in the soil around the roots. 
If the soil filled in around the transplant 
settles in a day or two, fill in with extra 
topsoil or with compost. 
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Well, shame on you, the perfect sec- 
retary, for not knowing about Sani- 
Flush. It is the quick, easy, sanitary 
way to keep toilet bowls spic and 
span. With Sani-Flush handy, you 
don’t need to bother with disagree- 
able scrubbing to remove ugly stains 
and germ-laden film. 
| Sani-Flush does a better job too. 
Unlike ordinary cleansers, it works 
chemically, reaching hidden areas, re- 
moves a cause of toilet odors. Also 
disinfects. Doesn’t injure septic tanks 
or harm toilet connections. (See di- 
rections on can.) 
Sold everywhere in 
two convenient 


sizes. 
°° 
ani-f£ US. 
QUICK 
EASY Pr 
SANITARY 





AS oveanst 
SAFE For SEPTIC TANKS 
Don’t scrub toilet bowls just because you fear 
trouble with your septic tank. Eminent re- 
search authorities have proven how easy and 
safe Sani-Flush is for toilet sanitation with 
septic tanks. Write for your free copy of their 


scientific report. Simply address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 14, Canton 2, Ohio. 

















PROTECT YOUR 


TOMATOES 


and Other Garden Crops 





Use Acme Tomato Dust— the general garden insecticide 
and fungicide that is especially good for tomato protec- 
tion, also many other vegetables and flowers. Combats 
both blights and worms. 

The 1-Ib. size available in handy pump gun duster 
package. Get it from your garden supply dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
MICHIGAN 





DETROIT 11 
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Weed killers 


New selective sprays 
on the market 


Te GENERAL TITLE of weed killer covers 
an ever-growing list of products. New in- 
troductions do not necessarily replace older 
products. The first weed killers used to de- 
stroy weeds on driveways, walks, etc. are 
still effective for that purpose. A new spray 
introduced last year—Ammate—based 
upon the translocation of the killing agent 
to the roots, has proved effective against 
poison ivy, poison oak, wild blackberry. 
and bindweed. (See pages 42 and 43 of the 
August 1944 Sunset.) 

Now comes the introduction of a translo- 
cation spray using organic acids and growth 
hormones. The principle ingredient is DCP 
(2.4 dichlorophenoxyacetic acid). At pres- 
ent this spray is obtainable under the name 
of Weedone. 

This poison is absorbed by the plant only 
when the leaves are green and in active 
growth, and penetrates down to the end of 
the root system, thereby killing the plant 
throughout. The chemical does not move 
through dormant or dead tissue. It takes a 
week or ten days before showing its first 
effect, and from two to four weeks for the 
plant to die. It is a selective killer, killing 
some plants and damaging others, while 
still others are not affected. It is especially 
effective on poison ivy, poison oak, bind- 
weed (or wild morning glory), Japanese 
honeysuckle, and wild or choke cherry. In 
late spring and early summer before the 
plant has matured, a 90 to 95 per cent kill 
has been obtained with one spray applica- 
tion to cocklebur, blackberry, Canada 
thistle, yarrow, dandelion, plantain, su- 
mach, oxalis, chickweed, horse nettle, sheep 
sorrel, ragweed, white clover, French weed, 
and sweet clover. Grasses are damaged by 
this weed spray, but are not killed by it, 
particularly when the grasses are dormant 
or about to go to seed. 

To our knowledge, no tests on lawns have 
been made as yet in the West. 

It is best applied on warm sunny days when 
the temperature is above 70°. Below 50° 
there is littlke movement within the plant, 
so the response at this point is negligible. 
Rain is detrimental only if it occurs within 
6 hours after spraying. The best period to 
apply in most localities is between May 
15 and September 15, 

Better mixing of the spray results if the 
bottle of Weedone is placed beforehand in 
a pan of warm water. 

Worthy of special note are the follow:ng 
facts regarding this weed killer: It does not 
sterilize the soil, nor irritate the skin 

Neither does it corrode metals nor spray 
equipment. It is non-explosive, and does 
not leave a residue on plants that is haz- 
ardous to livestock or pets. 
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Star Performer! 


| CUTS GREASE...REMOVES DIRT 
SAFELY 

































































Tests Prove 


| OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
CLEANED 97 MORE WASHBOWLS 


per can than any other leading cleanser * 
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CLEANS FAST— 
yet contains no scratchy grit! 


Junior’s smart—he knows if he misses he can 
count on the star performance of Old Dutch for 
a quick clean-up! Today’s Old Dutch by actual 
test, outperformed all the cleansers in the U. S. 
and Canada which account for over 90% of the 
cleanser sold! 

*When tests were made on washbowls in 
actual daily use, Old Dutch Cleanser cleaned 97 
more washbow/ls per can than any other cleanser 
tested! Cleaned quickly—easily—without 
— because Old Dutch cuts grease with 
a fast grease dissolver and removes 
dirt with famous Seismotite. For 














Chases Dirt 











CLEANSER yy pans—for all your cleaning, switch to 


, Ma te me VALUE ¥ 'y 
CE With se 1s mot 0 PROV Old Dutch—today! 
©c. Pp. co. 1948 


GET THE CLEANSER USED BY MORE WOMEN THAN ANY OTHER 
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UP TO 334% 
MORE BEANS! 


UP TO 132% 
MORE CARROTS! 


MORE TOMATOES! 


ViGoRO 


helps get greater yields! 
Here’s gardening news that will be a 
great help to you in increasing your 
vegetable garden yields. In recent, 
carefully controlled growing tests, two 
groups of vegetables were grown under 
identical conditions—excepi that one 
group was fed Vigoro. The other group 
was unfed. 

Results showed that the Vigoro-fed 
group produced on an average for all 
crops 252% greater yields! Up to 132% 
more carrots! Up to 334% more beans! 
Up to 231% more tomatoes! 

Your vegetables need a mid-season 

meal now—so feed them Vigoro. Get 
the kind of results you desire from your 
vegetable garden. Keep feeding Vigoro. 
See for yourself what a difference it 
makes. Big yields! Flavorful, nutri- 
tion-packed vegetables! 
A Beauty Treatment for Lawns and Flowers 
Vigoro gets better re- 
sults on lawns and flow- 
\ ers the same way it 
helps produce more 
vegetables. Supplies 
all the food elements 
growing things need 
from the soil. Feed 
everything you 
grow Vigoro. 








A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Garden news 
ARBORETUM IN MAY 


The Strybing Arboretum in Golden Gate 
Park is the Central California gardener’s 
best link to what is new and worthy in 
plant material. Here are planted introduc- 
tions from all over the world. We asked 
Eric Walther, Director of the Arboretum, 
to name the most garden-worthy of the in- 
troductions in bloom in May. A partial list, 
all available in nurseries, is given here. 
The Rosy Rock-Rose (Cistus purpureus) is 
considered by Mr. Walther to be the finest 
‘of all Rock-Roses introduced by Golden 
Gate Park. The large, single, rosy-purple 
flowers are yellow and maroon-spotted at 
the base of the petals. Plants grow about 
4 feet high and often to 6 feet across. All 
species of cistus enjoy sunny, dry slopes, 
and are surprisingly frost-resistant. If 
pruned occasionally after flowering, the 
plants will remain vigorous and restrained 
in growth. 

Rhododendron Purple Splendour is the 
deepest of the deep purple varieties, and 
its late bloom is responsible for a welcome 
extension of the rhododendron season. It 
is a hybrid of Rhododendron catawbiense. 
a native of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia and vicinity. Another hybrid, 
Royal Purple, may be seen in bloom at the 
same time. 

Among the smaller plants in bloom in May 
are the Chinese, or Candelabra Primroses. 
Originally introduced from China as Prim- 
ula Bulleyana and P. Beesiana, these two, 
as well as several other related species, have 
been intercrossed. This has resulted in the 
creation of some strikingly beautiful, su- 
perior forms having a remarkable range of 
color. These primulas are quite unlike ordi- 
nary primroses in that flowers are born in 
successive whorls on stems 2 to 3 feet high. 
They are true perennials, but may disap- 
pear completely above ground during the 
winter months. They prefer a constantly 
moist soil in a half-shaded location. Liberal 
applications of manure help to produce 
large plants and exceptionally tall stems. 
Seed germinates readily if sown fresh. If 
certain colors are desired, divisions of old 
clumps should be planted. 


TN 


FIVE NEW STRAWBERRIES 
Though developed by the University of 
California for commercial growers, home 
gardeners will, some day, have more than 
a passing acquaintance with the five new 
strawberry varieties recently distributed 
for commercial planting. Tests on these 
berries were started back in 1926. 
The new varieties have been bred for re- 
sistance to virus diseases and for larger 
crops in the fall. While the degree of resist- 
ance varies, it has been found that if these 
varieties are planted in an area free from 
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VEGETABLE GARDENERS! 
Cut down your losses with 
TRANSPLANTONE and give your 
seedlings a good start. You'll get 
earlier, larger crops of tomatoes; 
firmer heads on cabbage, cauli- 

















flower, and lettuce; larger crops of 
sweet potatoes, celery, etc. 


FLOWER GARDENERS! 

Use TRANSPLANTONE when 
se seedlings and _ shrubs, 
particularly dahlias, roses and del- 
phinium, to etsurer,better growth. 

With TRANSPLANTONE you'll 
need to replace fewer plants. 

3-oz. Can $1.00 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR CLIP THIS COUPON 
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| AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. I 
I Horticultural Div.,( 3-6 ), Ambler,Pa. | 
I Enclosed find $1.00. Please send a 1 
3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE. | 
| | O ————— . i 
Address. ———— — | 
| City State - I 
L ----- Cr ~ 








YOU CAN WIN A 


VICTORY 


OVER 


GARDEN 


INSECTS 
USE FAMOUS 


GARDEN SPRAY 
with Rotenone 
N.N. O. R. has 1 00% active ingredients. Wets all types 
of garden foliage and insects. Penetrates hairy, waxy 
coverings of insects. Spreads uniform film on foliage 
that is highly toxic to most garden insects. N.N.O.R. 
is non-injurious to humans, pets and warm blooded 
animals when sprayed. At your garden supply dealers. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


KILL SNAILS 
AND SLUGS! 


SAVE VEGETABLES 
and FLOWERS! 
Scatter Snail Foil 


Tonight. Find pests 
dead tomorrow. 
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SNAIL-FOI 


Plus Meta-Acetaldehyde 
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disease, and late enough in the spring, their 
chances of escaping disease are very good. 
(University authorities recommend late 
[April] planting of all strawberries as an 
aid in control of the “yellows” disease.) 
Aphis are less problem later in spring, and 
since they transmit this virus disease, con- 
trol is greatly simplified. 

The new berries are named Sierra, Lassen, 
Tahoe, Shasta, and Donner. It has been 
found that they produce good crops in au- 
tumn in the central coast region, the only 
section in which they have been tried. 
Incidentally, it should be good news to gar- 
deners that a Strawberry Institute, under 
the directorship of Dr. Harold E. Thomas, 
formerly of the University of California, 
has been established. Better strawberries 
and better days for strawberry growers are 
surely ahead. 
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FUCHSIA SOCIETY 


One of the most active of all horticultural 
organizations in Central California is the 
American Fuchsia Society. Meetings are 
held regularly by branches located in sev- 
eral cities. There is no question but that 
much of the credit for the popularity of 
fuchsias in the Central California region, 
and the progress which has been made in 
their culture, belongs to this organization. 
For the benefit of those who wish informa- 
tion on the American Fuchsia Society, we 
list here the recording secretaries, and the 
time and places at which the various Cen- 
tral California branches meet. 

San Francisco Branch: Mrs. Elsie Browne, 
614 35th Ave., San Francisco. Phone Ever- 
green 0317. Meets the second Monday of 
the month at 8:00 p. m. at the Redmen’s 
Hall, 250 Golden Gate Ave. 

Peralta (Oakland) Branch: Mrs. E. Carl- 
son, 2130 McGee Ave., Berkeley. Phone: 
Berkeley 2821. Meets the first Tuesday of 
the month at 7:30 p. m. at the Westlake 
School, Harrison Blvd., above 26th St., 
Oakland. 

Eden (East Oakland, San Leandro, Hay- 
ward) Branch: Mrs. F. E. Mullen, 2756 
Parker Ave., Oakland. Phone: Sweetwood 
6863. Meets the third Friday of the month 
at 7:30 p. m. at Kit’s Cactus Gardens, 965 
McArthur Blvd., San Leandro. 

Richmond Branch: Mrs. Thomas Ryan, 
$29 Barrett Ave., Richmond. Phone: Rich- 
mond 1091. Meets at homes of various 
members. Call Mrs. Ryan for time and 
place of meeting. 

Burlingame-San Mateo Branch: Mrs. An- 
thony J. Lipp, 200 Elm St., San Mateo. 
Phone: San Mateo 3-4694. Meets the third 
Thursday of the month at 8:00 p. m. at 
the San Mateo Hall of Justice, 215 B St., 
San Mateo. 

Sacramento Branch: Mrs. G. A. Sutter, 
1820 C St., Sacramento. Phone: Sacramen- 
to 2-0303. Meets the third Thursday of 
each month. Call Mrs. Sutter for time and 
place of meeting. 
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When you add a little non-caustic Hexol 
to your cleaning water, you fight germs as 
you go. That’s why even the hard cleaning 
jobs are quicker and easier with Hexol 
—pbecause it cleans, disinfects, and deo- 
dorizes all at the same time! And Hexol’s 
soapy nature is kind to your hands. You'll 
like this fresh and effective germicide. 













**Hexol is favored by many hospitals. fe 
Patients like its freshness... say the V- 
Hexol-cleaned rooms smell so good.” = /~ 


Fresh, clean odor ... 
Pleasant to use 
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Economy Sizes * At Your Druggist 
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Now! ZENITH Offers 
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at No Extra Cost! 
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LUSTROUS EBONY 
OR SMART NEW 
PASTEL CORALITE 

AMPLIFIER 


Brings the Hearing Aid 
“Apparel Harmony,” too 


® Zenith brought the hearing aid com- 
plexion harmony with the inconspicuous 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord .. . 
now Zenith adds new apparel harmony 
by offering a choice of amplifier col- 
ors at no extra Cost. 

The lustrous Ebony amplifier of the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid blends 
with men’s and women’s dark suits and 
dresses. The beautiful coral tint of the 
new Pastel Coralite amplifier harmo- 
nizes with light-color suits, sweaters, 
shirts; women’s sheer frocks, blouses. 

See both colors at your Zenith dis- 
penser. And dear the superb perform- 
ance that has helped make the Zenith 
Radionic the hearing aid of nation- 
wide popularity. 


A Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss pont 
Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 
Standard Model A-2-A. New, improved 
model of the famous Zenith standard hear- 


ing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only 


Air Conduction Model A-3-A. A super- 
power instrument with ample volume in 
reserve to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under the most difficult 
conditions. Only $50 


Bone Conduction Model B-3-A. A power- 
ful precision instrument created specially 
for the very few who cannot be helped by 















any air conduction aid. Only $50 
THE NEW ZENITH 


RADIONIC HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF 






me RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 











r—- PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL —= 4 


! Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Su-11 

! 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

: Please send me your Free booklet about 
i Radionic Hearing Aid. 

! 

; Name 

; Address 

! 

! 


COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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May in the 
nurseries 


Checklist for the garden shopper 


Patagua, Lily-Tree (Crinodendron Patagua). 
This is considered one of the finest intro- 
ductions from Chile. 

Cotor: Rosy, bell-shaped flowers, and dark 
green, glossy foliage. 

Heicut: Grows 10 to 20 feet tall. 
Harpiness: Completely hardy in coastal 
areas, but should be given some shade and 
protection in the interior sections to guard 
against summer heat and winter cold. 
Cutture: Must have culture similar to 
that of rhododendrons—a slightly acid soil, 
rich in humus, with water free from alkali. 
A daily overhead syringing is beneficial, 
and helps to control scale and red spider. 
Use: A good collector’s item, and a shrub 
to feature standing against a green back- 
ground, because of the unusual shape and 
color of its flowers. 





Mitchell's Broom (Cytisus Pomona). 

This hybrid broom is one of a series of 
shrubs named after California colleges, and 
raised by the distinguished horticulturist, 
Sydney B. Mitchell. 

Cotor: The pea-shaped flowers are apri- 
cot-pink. 

Heicut: Variable in height, but it usually 
grows from 4 to 8 feet high. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 10°. 

Cutture: Full sun, ordinary soil, and very 
little water satisfy these shrubs. They 
should be severely pruned after flowering 
to prevent seed formation. 

Use: Admirable for hot, dry locations, and 
attractive planted in groups with other hy- 
brid brooms. Other plants that may be 
combined with brooms include Santa Bar- 
bara Poppy (hunnemannia); Tree Lupine; 
Sea-Dahlia (leptosyne); and Rock-Rose 
(cistus) . 

Parrot’s Bill, Red Kowhai (Clianthus pu- 
niceus ). 

A native of New Zealand, introduced to 
British gardens as early as 1831. 

Cotor: Bright crimson flowers, 3 inches 
long, shaped, as its common name indi- 
cates, like a parrot’s bill. White and pink- 
flowered forms are also available. 

Heicut: Grows in a trailing fashion to a 
height of 6 feet. 

Harpriness: Hardy to 20°. 

Cutture: This plant thr‘ves in a cool, 
moist location. (It is particularly well- 
adapted to such mild coastal regions as the 
San Francisco Bay area.) Protect against 
rabbits, snails, and slugs. 

Use: The trailing habit makes this plant 
most adaptable to training against a wall 
or low trellis as a prostrate vine. 











Triple-Action 
Cleanser - 


the scouring powder & 
that contains soap! 
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The Windowed Tritonia (Tritonia hyalina). 
One of the finest of the bulbs from the Cape 
of Good Hope, the native habitat of such 
bulbs as gladiolus, freesia, amaryllis, and 
watsonia. 

Harpiness: Hardy anywhere. 

Cotor: Bright, orange-red flowers. 
Heicut: Grows 15 to 20 inches high. 
Cuxtture: The corms should be planted in 
early fall in a sunny location, in well- 
drained soil. Drying off in summer is 
beneficial. 

Use: Excellent material for pockets in large 
rock gardens, or in dry borders. It is a good 
plant for cutting and decorative purposes. 
Banana Shrub (Michelia fuscata). 

The fragrant flowers of this shrub make it 
especially desirable. The delicious banana 
scent is particularly noticeable on a still, 
warm day. 

Cotor: Flowers are brownish-yellow, edged 
with red, 14% inches across. 

Heicut: An evergreen shrub, growing to 
6 feet high. 

Harpriness: Hardy to 20° 

Cuttvure: It likes a warm, sunny or half- 
shady location with fairly rich, well- 
drained, but moist soil. 

Use: Useful in shrub borders, associated 
with azaleas, deciduous magnolias, and vi- 
burnums, and a handsome shrub for patio 
or terrace use. 

Rhododendron “Betty Wormald.” 

Coror: It is similar to the well-known 
“Pink Pearl,” but it has markedly darker 
flowers of a rich rose-pink. Blooms in May. 
Fine examples may be seen in the Stryb- 
ing Arboretum in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. 

Heicut: As an average, it grows from 6 
to 8 feet tall. 

Harpiness: Completely hardy. 

Cuuture: Like all rhododendrons, it re- 
quires a well-drained soil with an abund- 
ance of humus; water free from alkali; and 
protection from cutting winds and too in- 
tense sunshine. When using trees to give it 
shade, avoid the eucalyptus, cypress, or elm, 
which have spreading root systems. 

Use: A shrub of distinguished form and 
appearance, suited to grouping in shade 
with fine plants such as azaleas, kalmias, 
and other rhododendrons. 

Pride of Teneriffe (Echium Pininana). 

This is a native of the seaside cliffs in the 
Canary Islands. 

Coxor: Blue flowers borne on large, heavy 
racemes. 

Heicut: Grows 8 feet tall. 

Harpiness: Hardy in coastal areas. A cold 
winter may damage it slightly but, nor- 
mally, never seriously. 

Cuurure: Ordinary garden conditions suit 
its needs. 

User: As this is a large, dramatic plant, it is 
suitable for shrubbery bays where it may 
stand out against a good, green background. 
Large-leafed plants make suitable compan- 
ion shrubs. 
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EVERYTHING S 


So soft...so luxurious! It’s America’s 
supreme quality white tissue. 


I" in QUANTITY! 


Unexcelled value. Big, full-weight, 
firmly-wound rolls. 


I" in HANDINESS! 


Comfort Tissue comes in the famous 4-roll 
Family-Pak. Easy to carry—handy to store 
on bathroom shelves. Buy the Family-Pak 
of Comfort Tissue today. 








To find nearest dealer 
consult Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. 








To You Who Plan 
To Build A Home 


Perhaps you can’t build a home now . but you can 
select your homesite. Embracing over 800 acres of Marin 
County’s finest estate property, Kent Woodlands offers 
you spacious wooded homesites—one half acre and larger 
—that are actually priced lower than the average city 
lot. Write today for free booklet. 


“HOW TO SELECT A HOMESITE” 
KENT WOODLANDS 


James A. Orr, Resident Manager 
Box 666, Kentfield, California 


; TAHITIAN LAUHALA 


TABLE MATS 


Natural color, woven luncheon mats imported from Tahiti. 

12x18 inches in size. Grand for outdoor and informal 

entertaining. Saves on laundering table cloths. To clean, 

simply wipe cloth over surface.........++++- 75¢ each 

SPECIAL....6 for $4.00, plus sales tax 
(Postpaid) 


TROPILRAFT 


685 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. 


DO 0691 














GOPHERS 


HOW TO GET RIDOF THEM 


No need now to mix baits or to use traps or gas 
Force’s Gopher Killer Pellets are made from natural 
gopher food—have a true gopher scent that attracts 
then destroys large numbers with just a single applica- 
tion. Sold on a money back guarantee of satisfaction. 
60 pellets 50c, 175 pellets only $1.00. Ask for— 


FORCE’'S GOPHER KILLER 


Wholesale distributors: 


SCHMIEDELL & COMPANY 
227 Davis St. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN WITH 


» GUANITE 
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"Makes Gardens Grow” 


For quick, healthy growth, feed your young 
plants and seedlings GUANITE as soon as 
their roots take hold. GUANITE provides both 
nitrogen and soil-conditioning humus. It is a 
controlled mixture of organic materials and 
fine peat moss. Tops for gardens, marvelous 
for lawns! Quick acting, yet long lasting! Easy 
to use, dry, odorless, pulverized. One bag | 
feeds up to 500 square feet. 








52 Beale Street - San Francisco 5 - California 


H. V. CARTER co., INC. 


PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 
BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leafspot, 
curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain on plants. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis—a 
spreader for all sprays 

CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chewing 
insects. Safe on plants and flowers 

FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate)—Kills worms, 
beetles, grasshoppers, pests that feed on dry plants. 

MICHEL & PELTON CO. 
5743 Landregan St. Oaklond 8, Calif. 





























PACIFIC STRAIN 
OF 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Strong plants 
from originator. 
Ready for deliv- 
ery by May 15th. 


$14.00 per hundred 





$2.00 per dozen. 


California customers please add 2'/2% sales tax. 
Write for Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT, Capitola, Calif. | 


SHADE TREES 


IN CONTAINERS 


Enjoy some shade in your garden this summer by 
planting one of our well established shade trees 





MAPLE FLOWERING PLUM 
SYCAMORE LINDEN 
LOCUST RED OAK 


SCARLET OAK 


These trees are 


CHINESE ELM 


and many others to choose from. 


all in containers and ready to be planted at any time 
Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT. CLOSED WEDNESDAY. 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 





o Real at S. P. Depot Mm srae, Calif 





Pests of 
the month 


, temperatures bring out many 
pests, and early control is the only way to 
prevent heavy infestations. 

(12-spotted beetles), striped 
cucumber beetles, and squash bugs do 
much damage to vegetables. (Diabroticas 
also damage flowers, particularly daisy- 
flowered types.) All-purpose dusts or 
sprays will keep these pests to a minimum. 


Diabroticas 


Earwigs, unpleasant night-foraging insects 
that attack some plants and also enter 
houses, become active in the first or second 
week of May. A specific poison bait (pref- 
erably one containing a fish oil base and a 
poison such as fluosilicate should be used 
throughout the garden—particularly along 
fences, hedges, and paths. It is considered 
best to broadcast the bait rather than place 
it in lumps or small piles. 

You may know how to cope with most of 
the more common but may not 
be aware of others less common. One of 
these is the blackberry mite, the small in- 
sect responsible for the redberry disease 
(failure of some berries to develop and 
ripen fully). To prevent this trouble, spray 
this month with an all-purpose spray to 
which a standard summer oil spray has 
been added. Some gardeners have tried 
spraying berries with a hormone fruit set 
spray during the blossoming period, and 
report larger berry crops as a result. 

Keep a sharp eye out on your strawberry 
beds this month. Before you notice even a 
sign of aphis or ants, go after them with 
all-purpose sprays and dusts and special 
ant controls. Aphis transmits the yellows 
disease, which causes the leaves to become 
mottled and crinkled, and which stunts and 
eventually kills the plants. Thrips, beetles, 
and spittlebugs are other pests for which 
to watch. To control destructive red spider, 
add some summer oil spray to your regular 
spray. The strawberry root weevil, usually 
found working around the crowns of the 
plants, is controlled with poison bait or pel- 
lets placed near the crown. 


insects, 


Another insect that gets busy in May is 
the leaf miner. It doesn’t kill the plant, 
but it tunnels through the causing 
white lines which, in the case of vegetables, 
makes them less desirable as food. Colum- 
bine, cineraria, chard, kale, spinach, and 
lettuce are some of the plants they attack. 
All-purpose sprays with the addition of 
a summer oil spray are recommended con- 
trols for leaf miner. 


lea ves, 


The oak moth worm begins to do its dam- 
age this month. If you have live oak trees 
on your property, you should spray with a 
combination of lead arsenate and summer 
oil. A strong pressure spray outfit will be 
necessary to reach the highest branches. 


SUNSET 
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GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR 'ROUND WITH A 


* MERNER-BUILT © 


GREENHOUSE 
SSS 





ih ——,— = 
= s% SSS. 





7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 

‘ Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”, holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


“ MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
Ei Camimo Real & Cuanten Ave. Reowoon City, Cau. 








PACIFIC GIANT Satttecnte os 
DELPHINIUM A 


Self-Polinated 
SEED 


A product of California 
considered the finest strain 
available. Seed selected from 
the finest plants in over ten acres 
of choice plants with long spikes 
and florets 2% to 3 inches across. 


GALAHAD. Clear white, white bee. 
CAMELIARD. Cleor lavender, wh. bee. 
BLACK KNIGHT. Rich royal purple. 
Pkt. $1.00; 3 pkts. $2.50 
Round Table Mix. Complete color range. 
Trial Pkt. 50c; Large Pkt. $1 


Write for NEW BULB CATALOG 
32 poges illustroted IN COLOR 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
IRIS - LILIES - SEEDS 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIISL - Sacramento, Calif. 









POUR IT ON... 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with nutrients, root 
hormone and necessary minerals. Feed your 
plants regularly to maturity and they will 
feed you. 10c to $10. No waste... . No 
bother . . . No odor. 












A scant spoonful 
makes o GALLON 
of RICH FERTILIZER 
$2 size mokes 





CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, or at 


NURSERIES - HARDWARE - VARIETIES 














PLANT 





for continuous color in your 
Rock Garden and Border 


WINTER and SPRING Color 
\ 1 Mediterranean Hybrid, lavender pink 
bp 1 Springwood, pure white 
; & 1 Carnea, low spreading, rosy red 
\ SUMMER BLOOMING 
PLANTS 1 Cineria, rose 
Hoo: size : Tetralix, very compact, white 


post. 1 Calluna nana, dw creeping, lav. pink 
PAID 

Washington customers 

odd 12 cents sales tox Send for. NURSERY CATALOG 


illustrating many plants in color 


Bonnell NURSERIES. 


RM 4 Box 90. A REN 


No. C.0.D. orders 
accepted 





PERFECT SHARPENER 
FOR LAWN MOWERS 


Saves Money: 
Quick, Easy 
to Use 


Less than a minute to 
sharpen your mower. It’s 





; simple merely hook on 
i sharpener and turn one 
wheel a few times. Proved practical, efficient. Thousands 
in use. Ideal, too, for knives, axes, ete. Supply limited. 


Get yours now 98c at hardware, dept. and other stores. 
If not at your dealer’s. $1.06 postpaid. Important: 

State length of mower blades. Write Dept. 8S. 
PERFECT MANUFACTURING CO. 
137 No. 59th St., Seattle 3, Washington 








READY TO USE $ 
NO MIXING ir 








YOUR NEIGHBOR SPEAKS WELL 





Kills Garden Insects 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—the only in- 
secticide most home gardens need. Quick, 
easy, inexpensive. 35c bottle makes several 
gallons. Safe f humans, birds and pets 
when sprayed. Buy Red Arrow Garden Spray 


here you buy garden supplies. 
For illustrated chart, “‘How to 
Identify and Fight Garden In- 
McCormick & 


sects,” send post card to: 
3L5, Baltimore 2, Md, 






Co., Inc., Dept. 





PROTECT FOOD and VICTORY 


GARDENS from AWTS! 


FRESNOL 


KILLS ALL... 
WT VARIETIES 


AT GROCERS, FEED & SEEDS, NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT,DRUC & HARDWARE STORES 











FRESNOL MEG. CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 42 CALIFORNIA 








GROW MORE VEGETABLES 


BETTER FLOWERS AND PLANTS, 
FROM SEED TO HARVEST WITH 


FERTILIZER TABLETS 
READY TO USE IN TABLET FORM. No water 
required, High in nitrogen content 


24 TABLETS 10 ¢() GOLDEN GATE 


2s5, , FERTILIZER 
ASK YOUR DEALER {e ‘y TABLETS 


West Coast Factors \ Foe me ies 
365 - 4th Street : 
San Francisco 7 : 













FORGET 
YOUR TREES 


Now we can only prune dangerous limbs 
+ +. Correct serious situations. Hope soon 
to resume regular service. 


« DAVEY ~« 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 











CRACKS IN STUCCO? 









... around 
windows ? 


Fix ‘em with 


PABCO 


White HYDROSEAL 


Caulk dangerous and unsightly 
cracks with White Hydroseal. 
It’s tough and leak-proof. Many 
home uses. Ask your dealer. 















ry) THE PARAFFINE COS-IN 
SAN FRAN oO ° A F 








When Your Dog begins te 
SCRATCH 
"om RELIEF 


Itch, scratch, dig and bite—shedding loose hair about the 


house—skin getting red, bare and sore? Pity your poor dog. 
It’s no fun. Even though clean and flea-free he may still be 
suffering torment from an intense, itching irritation centered 
in the nerve endings of his tortured skin. Many dogs are like 
that. Don't scold. Try to help him. At any ‘Owl Drug Store or 
leading dealers everywhere get a 25c package of Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders —made for scratching dogs. Follow directions, 
use some right away and look for quick improvement. Thou- 
sands are glad they made this test. One owner writes: ‘“‘Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders helped my dog at once. He was almost 
crazy with the itch. Now he is feeling fine."" Cost only a 
quarter to make the test. Why not make it now? 

Important to bathe with soap made for dogs’ special needs, 
Dogs like Rex Hunters Medicated Dog Soap. If dealer can't 
supply send 25c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 806 Binghamton, 
Mm. Be 











READY TO USE ., 
| NO MIXING ? 











America’s Finest 


IRIS 


CATALOG 
In COLOR 
Beautifully 
printed; des- 
cribing 200 
of the latest 
and best va- 
rieties — also 
DAFFODILS 
TULIPS 


DUTCH IRIS 


BULBS for the 
Rock Garden 


Ss 
Ask for your lof 


copy Now! GARDENS 
BOX S, SILVERTON, OREGON 














FLOORS WAX EASIER, 
WEAR LONGER WITH 


PROTEX 


SELF POLISHING 
LIQUID HARD WAX 
Made of the finest carnauba wax. 


Apply on linoleum, tile, painted sur- 
faces, hardwood floors; many other 


wes. 89c A QUART 
FOR BRIGHTER, CLEANER 
FLOORS USE B 4 
FLOOR CLEANER 
At dept., hardware, paint, linoleum, grocery stores 
ENOSIL CHEMICAL CO., 1930-33rd Ave., Oakland. Cal. 











* SLICK x 
SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 
SLICK slips on any knife 
and cuts 6 even sized 
strips. For sale at house 
wares, variety, Woolworth 
and Sprouse-Reitz stores. 
If not available at your 
local store, send 25¢ to 


Miller Manufacturing Co.. Inc. 
Rt. 2, Box 50, Portland, Ore. 


NEW * 
ESTHER REED DAISIES 





® 





The talk of the Floral Trade 
GOOD HEALTHY EVERBLOOMING PLANTS 
3 plants .....ccccccccececcsees $ 1.00 
10 plants ....ccccccccccvccccecs 2.50 
100 plants ....ceeeeeceereeeeeees 20.00 
50 plants......eeeeeeees at the 100 rate 


Postage Prepaid 


THEY WILL GROW ANYWHERE 


DAISY DAY’S 


P. O. Box 487 Santa Barbara, Calif. 


a) LILY SEED 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
VICTOR REITER’S 


NEW WHITE FUCHSIA “CUo* sania” 


test white fuchsia. Has double flower and is a 


vigorous, upright, soenenige pont From 4” 
$1.80 postpaid. AMES NURSERY 
8715 MacArthur ae, Oakland 3, Calif. 
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pastes Lily ail ..Pkts. 35c¢ 
egale Lily... Pkts. 25c 
all Easter Lily’’....Pkts. 25c 


Bloom in one year 
All above 75c vostnaid 




















Housewives everywhere are finding GRANT’S ANT 
CONTROL far more effective and hes bother than 
old fashioned “‘ant syrups.’’ GRANT’S comes to you 
ready to use, in all metal containers that’s safe for 
children and pets and harmless to plants. No bottles 
to clean, nothing to break or spill. 


Box of 1 Doz. $1.25 


GRANT’S ANT CONTROL 
, 6020 Adeline St. Oakland 8, Calif. 


pbs for 

Ee wa FALL PLANTING 

S iMiP)\'45. Conley’s Oregon-grown Bulbs 
ON Se Lp produce perfect spring gardens. 
3 direct from our farms. 








Get fresh TOP-SIZE BULBS 


| * Daffodiis - Lilies 
juscari - Scillas - Crocus 
Sead for CATALOG—in color! hes West Coast Natives 


CONLEYS 2lossom GJorm 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 











CARNATIONS 


(CHABAUD’S GIANT) 


These popular bards plants will bloom this 


season. They grow 1€ to 20 inches high 

and give an Ft Mie a of excellent cut 

flowers in a fine range of colors 

15 PLANTS FOR $1.00 POSTPAID 
. I, 


343 West Portal Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 
prs <a : eenniees “a 
» Pelargoniums 


(Martha Washington) 





6 choice varieties (our selection) small 
plants at $2.50, plus sales tax. 


Ivy-leaved, and Scented, 
35c¢ each and up 
Also Novelties new and rare varieties 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICE LISTS 


WEST LOS ANGELES NURSERY 
646 So. Saltair Ave. Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


FOR GROWTH—“tIrriVate” 


Like rain from below, the Wonder 
Worker for gardens, shrubs and trees. Zz 
5 =: 
ie 
. life saving sub-satu- 
ration, plus wondrous ease for al) hose wa- 
tering. 36” galvanized “‘IrriVator’’ $2. Post- 
paid if not at your dealer’s. Free Folder. Write: 
IrriVator Co., 989 Michigan Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 


Geraniums, 


| SPECIALIZING IN 

















Water saving . . 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our specialty. Field-grown stock exclusively. NEW 
VARIETIES. FREE 1945 CATALOGUE describes 
spidery, exhibition, large flowering commercial, 
pompon, single, anemone, cascade, hardy and 
Korean types. Color ~~ general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions for training cascades. 


BLANCHARD- SUNNYSLOPE GARDENS 


139 W. Fairview Ave., Arcadia, California 


FINER PANSIES 


For mass planting with summer and fall flowers, 4 sep- 
arate colors, Firebeacon (red), Ullswater (blue), Mont 
Blane (white), Coronation Gold. Specia) packets 200 
seeds each, the four $1.25. Complete cultural] directions. 


Pansy and Primrose catalogue. 
GROWERS 
Clackamas, Ore. 











BLUE LILY OF THE NILE 


(Agapanthus Umbellatus) 


On stout, yet graceful stalks this plant bears large 
umbels of lovely blue lily like flowers in great pro- 
fusion during the summer months. 


3 BULBS FOR $1.25 POSTPAID 


MARSH’S NURSERY 
150 North Loke Avenue, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


cant WIOLETS 





ROYAL ELK GIANT—roya] purple, 
fragrant, hardy, prolific bloomer. 
Large plants, 3 for $1.20 pos stpaid. 
OR—4 all different named violets 
for $1.00 postpaid. Also catalog of 


40 varieties of violets and culture. 


PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477 Santa Cruz, Calif. 














PURITAN 
DRY RUG SHAMPOO 


Cleans your rugs beautifully. Just sprinkle 
on—brush in—let stand—then vacuum. Wil 
not fade colors or harm the finest rug. At 


department and hardware stores. 2-lb. 65c; 
4-Ib. $1.1 
PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 











FRITILLARIA (isprriat 


The Crown Imperial is a stately hardy border bulb, very 
effective in spring, especially when grouped in woodlands, 
wild gardens, shady borders, ete. The large pendulous, 
bell-shaped red flowers are curiously surmounted by a green 
crown of leaves. Stem two to three feet high. Plant in rich 
loam 5 inches deep, and can be left undisturbed for years. 
EXTRA LARGE BULBS $1.00 Each, Postpaid 
Ask for illustrated catalog of hardy bulbs. 
FPLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-S, Olympia, Wash. 








300 RARE 
VARIETIES 


NEW IRIS 


Tall bearded Iris from famous hybridizers. 
Sensational prices, collections, quantity dis- 
counts, premiums in free catalog. Write to— 


IRIS TEST GARDENS 
Yakima, Wash. 


601 N. Naches Ave. 








B New folder of selected, attractive varieties free 





A lll 7 y 


Reds ®@ Pinks ® Purples “Yj 
The perfect flower ° 
for your perennial border, 
foundation planting or for arrangements. 
Write Today for Free Catalog in Full Color 


RUSSELL GARDENS Spring, Texas 


CARNATIONS 


Fine California stock of perpetua] Flowering Carnations. 
3 choice plants, $1.25; 12 selected varieties, $5.00 
(Add 2%% sales tax.) ORDER NOW for immediate 
planting in your own garden. 


Enjoy your own beautiful 
carnations. Send check, bills or money order. 





Southern California Carnation Grower 
Box 268 Encinitas, California 










IRIS; — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ‘til autumn—in- 
cluding Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 





Nearly 100 var. Plant soon, ISMENE, 
Peruvian Daffodil, plant in May. € for 
$1.00. Add Sales Tax. Postpaid. Cata- 
log free. Lists Amaryllis, Iris, Orchids and hun- 
dreds of rare and unusual bulbs. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. 8S, La Verne, Calif. 


Cc 








Finest varieties. Free Catalog. 
Reserve your copy now. Write: 
645 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 


IRI 
> CARL SALBACH 





SUNSET 
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A War Necessity... this Colotyle Shower 
Meets So Many Civilian Demands 





sy 














© pererny DESIGNED to meet a wartime demand for 
a ‘simple, practical pre-fabricated shower cabinet for 
military and war housing, this Colotyle shower cabinet has 
already won approval from thousands of civilians. Easy to 
erect, simple to install, inexpensive, it is ideal for either main 
or auxiliary bathing facilities. Only 6 bolts used throughout, 
yet it is perfectly rigid, permanent, with watertight joints in 
corners, and at recess edge. Size is 32x32x75 inches. 
Available through your plumbing dealer. 


COLOTYLE CORPORATION « Seattle 9, Washington 











*k 


Send for free 
illustrated 
folder 

on Colotyle 
PF-43 Shower 
Cabinet 





So delicious. sietasy. 


Make fluffy shortcake, 


perfect biscuits, from the samg 


of Globe “A1” Biscuit F 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE . . . M-M-M! Luscious, 
fluffy-—so easily made with Globe “Al” Biscuit 
Flour! (Tip: this is wonderful with any fruit. If 
strawberries are scarce, try peaches 

apricots or raspberries either fresh, 
frozen or home-canned.) And from the same A-1 
box you can bake melt-in-your-mouth biscuits like’ 
grandma made with none of the fuss and bother 
grandma knew! For Globe “Al” Biscuit Flour is 
ready-mixed-blended of the finest baking ingre- 
dients. If you aren’t delighted with the lightness, 
tenderness and tastiness of A-1 biscuits, Globe 
Mills will refund your money. Globe “AL” Biscuit 
Flour also makes marvelous coffee cakes, dump- 


lings, muffins, upside-down cake. Get a box today. 








